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Out of the office, out of the library, down the stairs and out 
into the street again, Tommy Cook saw himself 
descending and his little star of fortune with him. 


" Ah, God ! In jest and mockery, | played the thing 

| felt." If he had known the quotation, he could have used 
it aptly on himself, although, instead of a gladiator, he 
had been playing only the role of a lawyer. 

Once more he sat at his little table in a corner of Mr. 


Talbot's law office copying documents and hunting up 
authorities. The men who came in and went out of it, talked 
as freely behind his back as if he were not there 

and took no notice of him except as of yore, to send him 
out on errands. 


The masters of the State were back again. And al- though 
they were but little better than prisoners in it and although 
at any moment, and through any window, 

they could see reminders of their condition in the shape 

of passing squadrons of soldiery and gangs of freed 
Slaves, arrogant and insolent ; although the chief of their 
Confederacy was still in jail, and all their officers dis- 
enfranchised; and although they had to confess their past 
offenses and ask pardon before their late opponents, 

(like God), would grant forgiveness of them; although 

their land was devastated, their property destroyed, and 
their business extinguished ; although their ranks showed 
black gaps where once stood well loved companions, 
sturdy men and fellow props of the community; and 
although they, themselves, many of them were maimed 

of limb, and all of them maimed of members of their 
family;—they talked as if they meant still to be masters 

of the State. How short a time the war had lasted! It 
seemed to Tommy Cook but a season ago, hardly long enough for 
the wearing out of the fine new uniforms they were 
dressed in, since these gentlemen had departed with their 
commands, breathing glory and State rights, taking their 
negro valets along with them to wake them up in the 
morning, and bring them their coffee, and put the gold 
buttons in their fine linen shirts. They were dressed 
Shabbily enough now! Not as well as Tommy Cook 

himself ; but as he observed, they did not seem to know 

it any more than the one-armed and one-legged knew their 
condition. 


They will rise up, he predicted, drawing his figure from 
the only literature he knew—“the adventures of the 
buccaneers of the Gulf--" they will rise up the first chance 


they get and seize their ship again and make every one 
of those on deck now walk the plank." In his experience, 
the recapture of their ship had never been a difficult feat 
for pirates. He had done it with them many and many 

a time in imagination. All that they did was to wait 

until their captors got to carousing over the spoils and 
relaxing into the easy carelessness of the triumphant. 

By the time the right moment of weakness came to them, 
the dissensions and wounds of the captives were generally 
healed, and it was only a question of knocking down 

the first man, seizing his arms, killing the second, and so 
on — until the former carousers were in the hold of the 
vessel or in the hold of the sea; for unless they could 
make partners of their prisoners, wise pirates, as all 
amateurs of the black flag Know, never failed to make 
fish food of them. And so it happened in truth. The re- 
turned Confederates, who had neither harps left nor 
willows to hang them on, were no sooner in the safe 
possession of their conquerors than they began to plot 
for their own political deliverance, and that of their 
State. They had found her on their return, under the 
aegis of a new constitution—a very different one from 
that they had amended by the adoption of the ordinance 
of secession, when they took the State with them out of 
the Union. A contrite and repentant constitution the 

new one was; that abjured secession and forswore the 
Confederacy; that praised God for the Union and sang 
hallelujah to it in every preamble of every resolution; 
that tested by an iron-clad oath as it was called— 

so impregnable was it against the Confederates— 

every member, every officer, every hireling in its pay ; 
that in short, as far as a constitution could effect it, 
made the State as obedient to the hand that wielded it, 
as the commandant General's own sword. It could hardly 
be otherwise;as it was the General who had ordered the election, 
chosen the governor, fixed the election laws and devised 
the constitution to be adopted; who had indeed, in 
Tommy Cook's language, created the new government 
as much as God had created Adam and Eve. 


But when the war ended, and the disbanded soldiers 
were coming back with amnesties for the past in their 
pockets and only an oath for future loyalty to the Union, 
as defined by the results of the war, on their consciences 
—then was to be seen in all its crudity by the military 
commander the impossibility of making constitutions for 
absent citizens, or after bringing a horse to the water, 

of making him drink as anyone else but he himself 
wished. It was not the military commander, however, 
who was responsible for this ignorance about horses; 

it was the President who knew of no better way of 
bringing the conquered sisters back into the newly united 
State than by summoning the people of them to resume 
their civic duties ; and by an election confirm all that had 
been done for their national regeneration. 


Tommy Cook was too astute a politician not to foresee 

what would ensue. What the Gulf and its pirates were to 
Tommy Cook, 

constitutional law was to the men who talked so freely 
behind his back in the office. They knew every device, 
piratical or otherwise, that politicians were wont to practise 
upon opponents; and clumsy pirates indeed, so they jeered, 
were the ones who had made the constitution they found 
established on their return. The war that had dispossessed 
them of so much had left all their old boldness intact and 
their wits as keen as ever. That so long as war does this 

it is no good as war was an obvious truth to Tommy Cook. 

It was no hard matter for such men to get hold of the arsenal of 
the ship, that is the legislature of the State; and it was 

not long before they were throwing overboard their late captors, 
with all their sanctimonious adjurations, prayers 

and preambles; stripping the penitential shift from the 
state and kicking the test oath out of the way; paying 

in their proceedings as little regard to the commanding 
General as he had done to them in his proceedings. And 
Louisiana, (a State is in truth all things to all men) 

so lately cowering and whimpering at the foot of the 
conqueror, assumed the haughty air of one of her own 


duelists worsted on the field of honor, paying as a debt 
of honor, merely, the terms imposed upon her by her 
defeat, namely—~ passing the required legislative acts; 
abolishing slavery; repudiating the Confederate debt; 
and swearing allegiance to the constitution of the United 
States as interpreted by the victorious side. But as no 
one underpays, sO no one overpays a debt of honor, 

and beyond the actual terms of surrender, the State did 
not propose to go. 


And now masters of their craft, the whilom captives, 

like thrifty pirates, began to look around them and steer 
their course in search of new fortunes wherewith to 

repair their past discomfitures and losses. And never, 

in Tommy Cook's opinion, never in history of pirate or 
memory of lawyer, had such prizes, in the shape of 

cases, sailed the sea of litigation. Peace had lifted the stay 
law that for four years had arrested judicial proceedings 
all over the country; and the pent-up accumulation of 
business was sweeping through the old legal channels 

like the Mississippi in an overflow through its outlets; 
carrying with it, like the same turbid waters of the 
Mississippi in an overflow, the disjecta membra of the 
wreckage of every form of human property, every variety 
of legal dispute—claims of neutrals for damages for 
property destroyed, for seizure of cotton whose value 

had risen from five cents to a dollar a pound, a four 

years' harvest of successions to be opened, rights of aliens 
to deposits confiscated in banks, of minors clamoring 

for justice against martial defraudment; old debts to be 
collected or resisted, interventions of foreign creditors 

or owners to be adjudicated, old accounts which for 
generations had been dragging their ball and chain of 
debt and interest between plantation and counting house 
to be closed, and new ones opened ; new mortgages on the 
land and its profits, new contracts to be made between 
the now unshackled labor and the now shackled capital. 


Hardly a man, woman, or child walked the streets but was a 


party in some lawsuit or other. And from the 

results of the war, its sedimentary deposit as it were, 
seeds of future lawsuits and financial complications were 
already germinating; seeds strange and foreign 

to State and city, like the sproutings of plants not 
indigenous, but whose seeds had been brought 

down by the Mississippi from another soil and 

climate. 


Every lawyer, therefore, in fancied political security 

went to work hunting up clients and cases. The many 

who had no offices or libraries crowded the offices and 
used the libraries of the few who had been lucky enough 

to save them. From their dusty hiding places, there was 

a taking and shaking out of each one's old business some 
pieces of the time-worn and justice-scarred veterans of 
litigation that had followed the steps of the State from 

the beginning of her history; relics of other wars and 

other dominations—disputed titles and boundary lines; 
contested marriages and questionable filiations that had 
been handed down from generation to generation in all 
their foul-smelling scandal, the el dorado of all young 
lawyers and limbo of old ones ; the gigantic land claims 
involving, as the Riparian case, vast interests and fees 
that meant permanent wealth ; all were being gotten ready 
he saw without a doubt in his mind, would be what it had been in 
the past — "to carry law books to court or briefs to the printer, 
copying documents and hunting up authorities—the 
portion of a scullion in the ship. " What he had done 

for his patron," he might have reflected, " others, more 
wisely perhaps, had done for themselves ; " and when 

the absent patron returned from the war, he might have 
found what Mr. Talbot had found " in re McKenzie," as 
Tommy Cook put it, that is a breach of trust. Sometimes 

a client of his would come mounting the 

Stairs boldly, and open the door without knocking and 
enter the room, as clients did with him ; but at the sight 

of the masterful gentlemen talking so eloquently within, 

a quick retreat would be beaten; and Tommy after a 


little while would rise and follow him into the street and 
find him waiting at a comer, with some piece of law 
business hidden, as it were, under his coat; and they 
would hurry to some barroom to hold a quick consultation, 
and Tommy would return with the piece of business 
hidden under his coat, and sit again at his table in the 
corner, more reflective than ever. There was indeed as 
much work ahead of the lawyers 

at the opening of peace as there had been fighting at the 
opening of war; and they were as keen for work now 

as they were for fighting then. But, unfortunately, they 
underrated the resources and abilities of their opponents 
in peace as much as they had underrated them in war, 

as much indeed as the latter underrated the resources and 
abilities of the Confederates in political humiliation. 


What was the loss of a State to the masters of Congress; the loss 
of a vessel to those who have a fleet at 

their back? Hardly had the late occupants of the hold 

of their ship time to clean their conquered deck, and cast their 
eyes about them, as had been said, " in search of 

future fortune," when from every quarter of the horizon, 

they saw the ships of their late foes; every State of the 

Union bearing down upon them as one ship. The contest was 
Short, and decisive. This time, not only was 

their State taken from them but their Statehood also; 

and the terms of the first surrender paled into insipidity 

before what was now imposed. And then, those sneer- ing adepts 
of constitutional law, assembling daily in Mr. 

Talbot's office, saw a constitutional ingenuity and dexterity 
displayed by their despised opponents, that they 

in their arrogant ignorance never wotted of. Indians, so they said, 
never used their tomahawks with more re- fined skill against their 
bound prisoners—“* grazing, slicing, 

drawing blood, striking as near as they could without 

taking the life that afforded the pleasure of torture 

than did Congressmen use the keen blades of their wits 

against the constitution of their country; until that " sacred Ark of 
the Covenant "—as Southerners venerated it—maimed, lopped, 


and mutilated, was turned to 
their astonished eyes, into an armed citadel against them 


pierced with rifle holes, for the firing of pains and penalties at 
them. And now the whips of serpents became 

whips of scorpions on the backs of the Southerners. 

Louisiana was made once more a military department 


a Union General was once more put in comman4gd; all 

elective offices were declared vacant ; negroes were given 

the right of suffrage; the Confederates were disfran- 

chised and another election ordered; and the test oath 

like love in the fable put out of the door to return at the window— 
“literally flew to Washington, and came 

back with all the power of the Federal government behind it, so 
increased in venom and force, that in good 

truth, it was easier for a camel to pass through the eye 

of a needle than for those whom it was intended to 

keep out of power to get in. Louisiana had no longer 

the dignity of even a white penitent, she was legislated 

out of her complexion and became a black State. The wail of 
Jeremiah was heard in the land : " Our 

inheritance is turned to strangers, our house to aliens. We are 
orphans and fatherless .. . our necks are under 

persecution; we labor and have no rest; servants have 

rule over us. ..." 

“ But there is a woe," responded the lawyers, " that 

Jeremiah knew not—“the woe peculiarly oppressive, that comes 
from the degradation of the bar—~*the prostitution 

of our courts of justice to political greed. Degrade our 
profession, and Society is turned adrift." 

Disqualified from Federal offices, disbarred from practice in the 
Federal courts, their own State offices and 

courts taken possession of and fixed in the hands of the 
political party that was to be maintained in perpetuity 

by the votes of the newly enfranchised negroes—“the old 
masters of the State were reduced to political slavery 

under their former slaves, and they, the great men of the 

bar as they considered themselves to be, were to stand 


powerless in their humiliation and impoverishment and 

see strangers, aliens, renegades, any tyro of the law 

from among the camp followers or from the army over them, 
happy in their iron-clad qualification— 

draw to land the great lawsuits and glittering fees, rushing by 

on the golden tide. Or as Tommy Cook saw it, as if chained to the 
masts, the captive pirates should see Spanish galleons, laden with 
the treasure of Mexico, 

swooped down upon and carried off by their captor; 

while they, who could have done it so well, so much 

better, in fact, were not able to move a hand in the 

business. 

Pirates themselves could not have expressed their re- sentment 
over their luckless situation in language more 

Suitable to their sentiments than did the lawyers of the 

State whenever or wherever they met with one another 


on the street corners, in the barber shops or in their own 
offices. For lawyers, it was observed at the time, had 

learned to curse as well as to fight in the war. " If ever they get 
possession of the ship again," said Tommy Cook 

in his thoughts, " they will know how to keep it," 

Those who had died on the field or in prison could 

not come back to attend these meetings, of course—*the war 
had accomplished that much, at least—*but "only 

their bodies were missing," as Tommy Cook put it to himself, " 
their voices were living if their bodies were 

not." For as it seemed to him, no counsel they could 

have given, no curse they could have uttered, not a 

bitter cry they could have made, was missing from the 
discussions he heard. From the time that he, a little 

street ragamuffin, had been able to stand on the outskirts 

of the crowd at a political meeting. Tommy Cook had 

heard much about the " voice of the Country," and had 

been warned over and over again that what he heard was 
"the voice of the Country." But listen as he might, he 

had heard the voice of only this or that politician. The 

dead had often voted on political questions, as no one 

knew better than he, but the dead had never spoken, to 


his knowledge, for or against Whig or Democrat, State 

or National banks; for or against removing the capital 

from the city to the country; for or against any of the 

great, stirring questions of that day—as they were speaking now 
from battlefields and prison cemeteries on their 

constitutional rights. " Whatever their political differences in the 
past," 

mused Tommy Cook, " the dead are all one side now, 

and they will all vote, and there will be no trouble about 

their ballots, there will be found no one bold enough to challenge 
them or cry fraud. So long as voting is allowed in this land, these 
dead will vote." "| have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided and 

that is the lamp of experience." 


"No ! Not that way ! Loud and clear ! Pronounce your words 
distinctly ! " 

"| have but one ..." 

" Hold your head up ! Throw your shoulders back, 

plant your feet firmly, look straight ahead! Yes, that's the way!" 


"| have but one lamp by which my feet are guided 

and that is..." " How often have | told you to keep your fingers 
still!" 

,.. the lamp of experience, | Know no way of 

judging the future but by the past. ..." 

Such was the way the afternoons were passed in St. Medard after 
the stormy forenoons in the city; the 

father with unwearied persistence showing his sons how 

to stand and speak like great orators. That a man must 

be a good speaker was his educational fiat about boys 

to correspond with the one that has been explained about 

girls. An awkward, embarrassed man—one who mispronounced 
words, who did not stand well on his feet, 

throw his head back and look you fearlessly in the face as if he 
were not afraid of anything the world could 

produce against him, who sniffled and stammered—this 

in the boys' mind was the awful counterpart to the stupid 
ungraceful lady in the little girls' minds. 


The little girls followed the speech-making with in- tense interest, 
straightening their shoulders, lifting their 

heads, and forming the words with their lips. They could 

have done the "lamp of experience" as well or better 

than the boys; or any of the great speeches they had 

learned by heart, as they sat by their mother, employed in the 
feminine accomplishment of sewing. " Let us not deceive 
ourselves." " Say that over again," came the quick, stern 
command. " Let us not deceive ourselves." .. ¢ 


" They tell us. Sir, that we are weak." ... 

" Don't drawl it out in that sing-song way 

!" The 

boys and the little girls all jumped at the loud sudden 
admonition. 

" Besides, Sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God ..." First one boy and then the 
other made the usual failure over this sentence. ..." 
Gentlemen may cry ' Peace ! Peace ! ' but there is no 
peace." ..." Say it again, this way." ..." Forbid it. Almighty 
God." ..." That's it! Now you have the idea. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES 

by Ben Hecht 

from the Little Blue Book version of 

The Sinister Sex And Other Stories of Marriage 


Before he was married, Thompson was inaState of mental and 
physical inertia that hadearned him the reputation of a young 
manofexcellent habits and unusual virtues. Whereother youths of 
his acquaintance squanderedtheir little earnings in sad little 
debauches andshifted restlessly from one pusillanimous jobto 
another, sometimes even packing their goodsand turning their 
faces to new horizons, Thompson buried himself in the hole of his 
owndigging, gravitated placidly in the rut of his ownmaking, and 
serenely regarded the world out-side his ken with the intolerant 


smile ofasuperior nature. His prejudice against drink, his frequent 
dis-sertations concerning the evil of cabarets, themysterious 
dangers surrounding the moderndances, and the lamentably 
vulgar trend of thegeneration in general, convinced the 
veteranprune-eaters of ~ Mrs. Severing boarding-housethat he 
was a man of ideals. Women of the better sort took to himin- 
stinctively, recognizing in him a fine, chival-rous conception of 
their sex. This conceptioninspired him to remove his hat in 
departmentstore elevators, to inquire solicitously of Mrs.Severin 
every evening of the nine years ifshe would mind if he smoked, 
and to pat littlechildren on the head and ask of them with en- 
gaging earnestness how old they were. Further, it caused him to 
look askance—if not sometimes with actual horror—upon the 
growthof immodesty that was worse among, as hetermed them, 
"the rouged and misguided homewreckers who have forgotten the 
beauties of the fireside." He did not, he affirmed, believein men 
allowing their women to share theirvices. Many other illuminating 
comments could bemade on the character of Thompson before 
hismarriage. Suffice to recount that his physicallaziness and Jbis 
utter vacuity established himduring these nine years as a 
splendidly steady,high-minded young man. And also he was al- 
ways in demand by the two school-teachers,the bald-headed 
photographer, the very stoutwidow and such other finer elements 
as formedthe elite of Mrs. Severin's table, for all theirelaborately 
organized expeditions to the moviesand the theater and their 
Sunday excursionsto the heart of nature when, with the aid 
ofopera-glasses, they delighted themselves dis- covering 
wonderful birds in the wilds littered with crackerjack boxes and 
abandoned picnicplates. 


At twenty-eight Thompson married a woman whom even his 
closest friends agreed was his equal. That is, it was conceded by 
them thatthe woman Thompson had selected to marry was a 
creature worthy of the noble standardshe had held always of the 
sex. She had ap-peared at Mrs. Severin's table, shy, well 
mannered, modestly dressed and with a keen appreciation of her 
new neighbors’ worthiness. Afterthe second week she had asked 
timidly to bepermitted to remain in the parlor following 

dinner until the rain ceased outside. Inasmuchas it was the night 


usually set aside for read-ings from the poets by Mr. Thompson, 
thefavor was only dubiously granted. But therewas none to regret 
the young woman's presence.She revealed, in fact, as fine and 
keen an appreciation of literature as could be expected ofone 
denied the advantages of the many eve-nings which had 
preceded her. As it was, shesat silent during the debate led by the 
twoschool-teachers, but thrilling perceptibly toThompson's 
sonorous recitations from Longfellow and Whittier. 

ll. Ten months after this event Thompson andthe young woman, 
whose name happened to beElsie, were married. The courtship 
mustbeleft to the imagination of such readers as fancythemselves 
possessed of a sophisticated humor.The exemplary elations of the 
bridal pair mustlikewise be denied precious white paper. If it were 
not for the fact that six years after hismarriage Thompson sat in 
the "library" of hishome, an odd frown on his face, a 
desperateperplexity in his thought, the whole matter ofthe 
Thompsons might indeed be intelligentlydropped. But in the lives 
of Thompson and hiswife there are fifteen minutes worthy of 
thehurried historian. What followed these fifteenminutes and what 
preceded them are thingstoo holy for recording by any other than 
theangel of heaven or perhaps the author of"Pollyana." So—at a 
quarter of eight on an evening in May six years after his marriage 
—Thompson sat, as chronicled, frowning oddly and per- plexed. 
Elsie was still in the kitchen tidyingup. When she finished she 
would come in andturn on the light. In the meantime he wouldsit 
in the dark. It somehow suited his mood.Thompson with a mood! 
To select the fif- teen minutes of a*faan's life when he steps outof 
character—when he does, says or thinksthings which he never 
has done, said or thoughtbefore, and never will again! To limit the 
saint when he exchanges his halo for the bladder and the 
Slapstick, to spotlight the vil- lain in his single act of charity! By 
such rusesmay truth for a moment be surprised—a hussy caught 
in negligee. 


How it happened that Thompson arrived at such a condition is one 
of the phenomena of 

life concerning which your puppeteer must for the present at least 
keep gravely silent. Butthere it was—the mood, the peculiar 
twilight 


of emotion, the wandering barb of retrospection, crawling 
bewilderedly through the virgin caverns of his heart and mind. 
The thing hadstarted earlier in the day and he had goneabout his 
business as clerk in the commissionhouse fronting the river with a 
sense of de- tachment from things about him. He had comehome 
and eaten his dinner in silence. And hesat now contemplating, as 
one might contemplate the rather sudden appearance of a third 
arm on one's person, the perplexing fact that 

his life was empty. 


Like a machine long junked and rusted, Thompson's brain had of 
its own volition stirred itself into action. Thoughts were creaking 
out 

of it. AS a man of ideals, Thompson had nat-urally never found it 
necessary to think, orperhaps even advisable. There were 
certainideas—ideas of right and wrong, for instancewhich he had 
long ago fitted into his head.There were certain highly proper, 
noble theorieswhich he had carefully inserted whole into hisgray 
matter And presto! —the business of lifehad been solved. In 
emergencies, moral orconversational or ethical, recourse to this 
cata-logued mental stock pointed the way, solved thedifficulty. 
Thus by reaching to the shelf foran adage, a commandment, a 
properly taggedand price-marked code—in short, by 
acceptinggrimly, idealistically, what he knew—Thompson had 
through his life found no impulsetodisorder the fine, accurate 
balance of his ideaswith any thinking. For instance—and the 
digression establishesa bit firmer the background for these 
fifteenminutes with which the present history mostconcerns itself 
—after his marriage Thompsonhad taken a lofty inventory of this 
stock of his.A woman's place was in the home and a man'sduty 
was to love, honor and obey his wife.These were mental 
commodities of imposingbulk in his warehouse. Accordingly 
Mrs.Thompson had remained in her home andheto the best extent 
of his abilities had loved,honored and obeyed her. A man's home 
washis first and deepest concern, his wife his firstand chiefest 
interest. Upon these premises the Thompsons had livedand 
thrived, doing solemnly only those thingswhich befitted 
respectable folk, exchanging with solemnity only such fancies as 
did not violatethe ideal of Puritania. And as a result—tothe 


scurrilous there is nothing quite 80 hideousas the success of 
virtue—life for the Thompsonshad been a business approaching 
nobility ofspirit. They had consorted with the amiableyet high- 
minded tolerance of persons honestlyintent upon living in the 
light of their finestperceptions. They had moved in a continual 
Sabbath. To find life empty after such painstakingpiety! With the 
thought, the chill of anemotion approaching terror coursed 
throughThompson as he sat in the dark. He struggledto recover 
the balance of ideas, the innocuouscomplacency of former 
meditations. But th«thing persisted, flaunting itself as from 
someexternal source when he had hurled it from hisconscious 
thought. Empty and desolate. Liv-ing in a humdrum of trifles. 
Imprisoned byfour walls bearing the name Home. With aworld 
unknown tumbling about outside hiscell. 'Like a man surrendering 
himself to an under-tow encountered in a placid stretch of sea. 
Thompson went down, down into the depths ofhis mood. 
Hallucinations beset him. Visionsof horrible outline crossed his 
eye. And whatwere these things that Thompson saw? Theywere 
nothing other than he had seen all his 

life. It is the familiar which becomes mostmonstrous, most absurd, 
when beheld In anunfamiliar light. It is the norm which is thetrue 
gargoyle to the eye turned inward. And the light in which 
Thompson now be- 

held the familiar outlines of his life wasthewholly strange tint of 
his mood. 


He had livedthe six years not only content, but with theelation 
which comes to a man who accomplishes firmly an appointed 
task. He had neverstrayed in thought beyond the accepted 
confines of what were in his mind labeled virtueand 
righteousness, duty and decency. Andnow there had come upon 
him a nostalgia forlands never visited. The emotion, though 
intense, was vague. Itdid not name precisely for him things that 
weredesirable—the sway and lilt of women, theshouts of laughter 
of men drinking, the fancyfree adventure over the seas of the 
earthyet these generally he desired, visioning themas a man blind 
might vision objects about himand their colors. The vagueness of 
his desires, the uncenteredspur of his restlessness, was equalled 
byaspecific detail, which on the other hand complicated his mood 


with a disgust approachingnausea. This detail concerned itself 
with thefamiliar—with the appearance, the thoughts,the doings of 
his wife, with the odors of hishome, with the paraphernalia of his 
own day.He saw them as things monotonous, felt themlike a 
seething about his lungs. The carefulunselfishness toward Elsie, 
the observation ofa thousand intricate trifles of conduct, 
thecoming home each evening to the same walls,the same face, 
and—worst idiocy of all—to theidentical words, gestures, grimaces 
of the daybefore. Other men did things. Just whatThompson was 
unable to declare for himself. 


Other men went to stag parties, for instance.They did something 
anyway, something wonderfully and violently different than he 
did. A part of Thompson remained observant andterrified as he 
sank deeper. It was as if hehad divided himself into the two 
classical complements of being. One of these remainedwringing 
its hands at the spectacle of theother—a teetotaler Siamese 
watching its umbilical twin engaged in terrific debauch. As he 
journeyed into the depths of his moodthe detail that had 
nauseated him gave placeabruptly to the vagueness of his unrest. 
AndThompson the complacent, the idealist, theimmaculate 
husband, thirsted for things whichmay discretely be labelled 
adventure. It wasa thirst which had never come upon him inhis 
pre-marital days. But, like a belated springtime, it burst suddenly 
to bloom. He grewdizzy and shut his eyes. And visions 
crowdedupon him. The word sex included everythingbut his wife. 
The thought of love and beautyevolved images of women with 
roses in theirteeth and black shawls slung across red-sat-ined 
shoulders. So much for the Thompson who went plunging head 
first toward the bottom of his mood.The other Thompson, the 
terrified creaturewho remained on the brink wringing his hands,is 
perhaps of more psychological, if elusive,importance. This was the 
real, or to strainat the Darwinian proprieties, the unreal, Thompson 
—this the fellow loaded with chunksof ideas and bulging with 
carefully labelledethics. And during these moments —fifteen of 
them— he perceived himself in various astounding lights. The 
things he had hoarded withmiserly zeal he saw now being plucked 
fromtheir shelves and tumbled upon the air. Hesaw himself 
sinning. And yet he knewit could not be sin, if he was 


accomplishing it. Was there something wrong with him? Whydidn't 
Elsie hurry in from the kitchen? No,he would get up and follow 
himself, as it were,into the night. Walk, walk. Go somewhere.Do 
something. This living between four walls!This carrying the four 
walls about with him!This not daring to live as men lived. Andhow 
was it men lived? Any way but his way.With their brains somehow 
different. Withdifferent ideas and faces. Anything but 
theinsufferable emptiness of a life based upondoing things always 
the same and always with-out meaning. That was it—meaning. 
Othermen had meaning in their lives. He had none.He would 
break away. 

And here for the moment both Thompsons united again, both 
stood overlooking withawed and enchanted eyes a promised land. 
Aland in which there were no Elsies, no Thompsons. A pain passed 
through Thompson's head ashe stared at the dark of the room. He 
liftedhis hand and caressed his brow. 


LE 

It was the maid's day off. Mrs. Thompsonhung the frying pan on 
its appointed hook,smoothed out her apron and raised her hand 
toward the chain of the electric light, As shedid so a distressing 
pain shot through her. She paused, her hand in mid-air, her 
pleasantface contorted mildly. Dropping her arm to her side she 
increased this contortion into afrown. With eyes a bit too earnest 
for observing, she searched the ordered walls of herkitchen with 
its rows of utensils hung fromthe mid-wall moulding, its white 
enameled sink, 

its business-like tables and its innumerablecloths. Of late Mrs. 
Thompson had found this part 

of her day the most difficult. Perhaps it wasthat the day tired her. 
But why? She did nothing. She fastened a particularly earnest 
stare at the frying pan. Nothing but preparethe dinner for Harold, 
tidy the house, shop, 

visit a half hour with some wholly uninterest- ing creature who, 
like herself, did nothing, and, 

therefore, had never anything to say. Mrs. Thompson thought of 
Harold awaitingher in the "library." A warmth came into 
herthought immediately. But also another dis- tressing attack of 
the pain occurred. Thewarmth vanished, Harold did nothing. It 


seemed to her that after all people never did anything at all in the 
world. But what a shameless thing to have such an idea. 
Mrs.Thompson frowned at herself. Wasn't she the happiest 
married woman in the world? Andwasn't Harold dear and sweet 
and good? Yetthere was no evading the fact that they neverdid 
anything but just sit and look at each other. While other people 
did things. On their wayto Billy Sunday's revival, for instance, they 
had passed thousands of people who werehurrying to places to do 
things. Mrs. Thompson still remained under thelighted electric 
globe. In a moment she wouldgo in and join Harold. She sighed. 
She feltrestless. Her eyes turned from the wall to-ward the 
window and she observed the night.For several moments she 
stood thinking nothing, but feeling an inexplicable sadness. 
Thenshe said to herself: *T\e eaten something that doesn't agree 
withme. Oh, what an awful pain. It must havebeen that canned 
salmon. | wonder if Haroldhas felt it?" She became at once 
concerned. Reachingup this time, she turned out the light 
withoutfurther hesitation and walked toward the "li-brary." She 
was Startled as she approachedit to see it in darkness. Where was 
Harold?A curious sense of fear possessed her.Something had 
happened to him! She caughther breath and walked swiftly into 
the room.A moment later she stood on the thresholdstaring at her 
husband. He was sitting in hislarge chair, his hand passing 
haltingly overhis forehead, and blinking at the sudden light.She 
smiled with relief. What an odd fearthat was that had come over 
her in the hall."Do you feel ill, Harold?" she asked. "I'vehad the 
worst pains in my tummy just now.It must have been that canned 
salmon." Thompson stared at her, nis eyes still blink-\ grimace 
slowly wrinkled his face. Yes, | have them, too," he answered, 
covering his waistcoat with his hands. "I've been with them for 
the last fifteen minutes. It must have been that salmon. | thought 
it tasted odd." 


"It was/' announced Mrs. Thompson withconviction. "You can 
never trust canned sal- mon. | only hope it's nothing serious." 
Thompson groaned suddenly in his chair. "Oh, dea*r," his wife 
exclaimed, "Isn't it dreadful? I'll go get the pills." A light broke 
over Thompson's face. Heraised his eyes and, with a smiling 
tenderness,watched his wife turn and wraised his eyes and, with a 


smiling tenderness,watched his wife turn and walk toward 
thebathroom 


THE MIRACLE OF MOON CRESCENT 
by gk chesterton 
from the IA etext of The Incredulity of Father Brown 


MOON CRESCENT was meant in a sense to be as ro 
mantic as its name; and the things that happened there 
were romantic enough in their way. At least it had 

been an expression of that genuine element of senti 
ment, historic and almost heroic, which manages to 
remain side by side with commercialism in the elder 
cities on the eastern coast of America . It was originally 
a curve of classical architecture really recalling that 
eighteenth -century atmosphere in which men like 
Washington and Jefferson had seemed to be all the 
more republicans for being aristocrats. Travellers 

faced with the recurrent query of what they thought 

of our city were understood to be specially answerable 
for what they thought of our Moon Crescent. The very 
contrasts that confuse its original harmony were char 
acteristic of its survival. At one extremity or horn of 

the crescent its last windows looked over an enclosure 
like a strip of aa gentleman's park with trees and hedges 
as formal as a Queen Anne garden. But immediately 
round the corner , the other windows, even of the same 
rooms, or rather " apartments, " looked out on the 
blank, unsightly wall of a huge warehouse attached to 
some ugly industry. The apartments of Moon Crescent 
itself were at that end remodelled on the monotonous 
pattern of an American hotel, and rose to a height, 
which , though lower than the colossal warehouse, 
would have been called a skyscraper in London . But 
the colonnade that ran round the whole frontage upon 
the street had a grey and weather -stained stateliness 


suggesting that the ghosts of the Fathers of the Repub 
lic might still be walking to and fro in it. The insides 

of the rooms, however, were as neat and new as the last 
New York fittings could make them, especially at the 
northern end between the neat garden and the blank 
warehouse wall. They were a system of very small 
flats, as we should say in England, each consisting of a 
sitting-room , bedroom , and bathroom , as identical as 
the hundred cells of a hive. In one of these the cele 
brated Warren Wynd sat at his desk sorting letters 

and scattering orders with wonderful rapidity and ex 
actitude. He could only be compared to a tidy whirl 
wind. 


Warren Wynd was a very little man with loose grey 
hair and a pointed beard, seemingly frail but fierily 
active. He had very wonderful eyes, brighter than 
stars and stronger than magnets, which nobody who 
had even seen them could easily forget. And indeed 

in his work as a reformer and regulator of many good 
works he had shown at least that he had a pair of eyes 
in his head. All sorts of stories and even legends were 
told of the miraculous rapidity with which he could 
form a sound judgment, especially of human character. 
It was said that he selected the wife who worked with 
him so long in so charitable a fashion, by picking her 
out of a whole regiment of women in uniform march 
ing past at some official celebration, some said of the 
Girl Guides and some of the Women Police . Another 
story was told of how three tramps, indistinguishable 
from each other in their community of filth and rags, 
had presented themselves before him asking for char 
ity. Without a moment's hesitation he had sent one of 
them to a particular hospital devoted to a certain nerv 
ous disorder, had recommended the second to an inebri 
ates' home, and had engaged the third at a hand 
some salary as his own private servant, a position 
which he filled successfully for years afterwards. 

There were, of course, the inevitable anecdotes of his 


prompt criticisms and curt repartees when brought in 
contact with Roosevelt, with Henry Ford, and with 

Mrs. Asquith and all other persons with whom an 

American public man ought to have a historic inter 

view , if only in the newspapers. Certainly he was 

not likely to be overawed by such personages ; and at the 
moment here in question he continued very calmly his 
centrifugal whirl of papers, though the man confronting him 
was a personage of almost equal importance. 


Silas T. Vandam, the millionaire and oil magnate, was 
a lean man with a long, yellow face and blue -black 
hair, colours which were the less conspicuous yet some 
how the more sinister because his face and figure 
showed dark against the window and the white ware 
house wall outside it ; he was buttoned up tight in an 
elegant overcoat with strips of astrachan . The eager 
face and brilliant eyes of Wynd, on the other hand 
were in the full light from the other window overlook 
ing the little garden, for his chair and desk stood fac 
ing it; and though the face was preoccupied, it did 
not seem unduly preoccupied about the millionaire. 
Wynd's valet or personal servant, a big, powerful man 
with flat fair hair, was standing behind his master's 
desk holding a sheaf of letters; and Wynd's private 
secretary, a neat, red -haired youth with a sharp face, 
had his hand already on the door handle, as if guess 
ing some purpose or obeying some gesture of his em 
ployer. The room was not only neat but austere to 
the point of emptiness; for Wynd, with characteristic 
thoroughness, had rented the whole floor above, and 
turned it into a loft or storeroom , where all his other 
papers and possessions were stacked in boxes and 
corded bales. 


“ Give these to the floor -clerk , Wilson , ” said Wynd 

to the servant holding the letters, " and then get me the 
pamphlet on the Minneapolis Night Clubs; you'll find 

it in the bundle marked G. | shall want it in half an 


hour, but don't disturb me till then . Well, Mr. Van 
dam, | think your proposition sounds very promising ; 
but | can't give a final answer till I've seen the report. 
It ought to reach me to -morrow afternoon, and I'll 
‘phone you at once. I'm sorry | can't say anything 
more definite just now. " 


Mr. Vandam seemed to feel that this was something 
like a polite dismissal; and his sallow, saturnine face 
suggested that he found a certain irony in the fact. 


“ Well, suppose | must be going," he said . 

“Very good of you to call, Mr. Vandam, ” said Wynd , 
politely; " you will excuse my not coming out, as I've 
something here | must fix at once. Fenner, ” he added 
to the secretary, " show Mr. Vandam to his car, and 
don't come back again for half an hour. I've something 
here | want to work out by myself; after that | shall want you. " 
The three men went out into the hallway together, 
closing the door behind them . The big servant, Wil 
son, was turning down the hallway in the direction of 
the floor -clerk and the other two moving in the oppo 
site direction towards the lift ; for Wynd's apartment 
was high up on the fourteenth floor. They had hardly 
gone a yard from the closed door when they became 
conscious that the corridor was filled with a marching 
and even magnificent figure. The man was very tall 
and broad -shouldered, his bulk being the more con 
spicuous for being clad in white or a light grey that 
looked like it, with a very wide white panama hat and 
an almost equally wide fringe or halo of almost equally 
white hair. Set in this aureole his face was strong and 
handsome, like that of a Roman emperor, save that 
there was something more than boyish, something a 
little childish, about the brightness of his eyes and 

the beatitude of his smile. 


"Mr. Warren Wynd in ? ” he asked, in hearty tones. 
“ Mr. Warren Wynd is engaged ,” said Fenner; " he 


must not be disturbed on any account. | may say 

I'm his secretary and can take any message." 

“ Mr. Warren Wynd is not at home to the Pope or the 
The Incredulity of Father Brown 

Crowned Heads, ” said Vandam , the oil magnate, with 
sour Satire. “ Mr. Warren Wynd is mighty particular. 

| went in there to hand him over a trifle of twenty 
thousand dollars on certain conditions; and he told me 
to call again like as if | was a Call-boy.” 

"It's a fine thing to be a boy,” said the stranger, 

“and a finer to have a call ; and I've got a call he's just 
got to listen to. It's a call out of the great good coun 
try out west where the real American is being made 
while you're all snoring. Just tell him that Art Alboin 

of Oklahoma City has come to convert him. ” 


"| tell you nobody can see him ," said the red -haired 
secretary , sharply. " He has given orders that he is 
not to be disturbed for half an hour." 

"You folks down East are all against being dis 

turbed, " said the breezy Mr. Alboin , " but | calculate 
there's a big breeze getting up in the West that will 
have to disturb you. He's been figuring out how much 
money must go to this and that stuffy old religion ; but 
| tell you any scheme that leaves out the new Great 
Spirit movement in Texas and Oklahoma, is leaving 
out the religion of the future. ” 


“ Oh, I've sized up those religions of the future, " 

said the millionaire, contemptuously. " I've been 
through them with a tooth -comb; and they're as mangy 
as yellow dogs. There was that woman called herself 
Sophia ; ought to have called herself Sapphira, | reckon. 
Just a plum fraud. Strings tied to all the tables and 
tambourines. Then there were the Invisible Life 

bunch ; said they could vanish when they liked, and 
they did vanish, too, and a hundred thousand of my 
dollars vanished with them . | knew Jupiter Jesus out 

in Denver ; saw him for weeks on end ; and he was just 


a common crook. So was the Patagonian Prophet ; 
you bet he's made a bolt for Patagonia. No, I'm 
through with all that; from now on | only believe what 
| see. | believe they call it being an atheist.” 


"| guess you got me wrong," said the man from Okla 
homa, almost eagerly . "| guess I'm as much of an 
atheist as you are. No supernatural or superstitious 
stuff in our movement; just plain science. The only 
real right science is just health ; and the only real 
right health is just breathing. Fill your lungs with 

the wide air of the prairie and you could blow all your 
old eastern cities into the sea. You could just puff 
away their biggest men like thistledown. That's what 
we do in the new movement out home: we breathe. 
We don't pray ; we breathe.” 


“ Well, | suppose you do ," said the secretary, wearily ; 
he had a keen, intelligent face which could hardly 
conceal the weariness; but he had listened to the two 
monologues with admirable patience and politeness, 
(so much in contrast with the legends of impatience 
and insolence with which such monologues are listened 
to in America ). 


" Nothing supernatural,” continued Alboin, “ just the 
great natural fact behind all the ssupernatural fancies. 
What did the Jews want with a God except to breathe 
into man's nostrils the breath of life ? . We do the 
breathing into our own nostrils out in Oklahoma 


What's the meaning of the very word Spirit ? It's just the Greek for 
breathing exercises. Life, progress , 

prophecy ; it's all breath ." 

“ Some would allow it's all wind, ” said Vandam ; 

“but I'm glad you've got rid of the divinity stunt, 

anyhow .” 

The keen face of the secretary , rather pale against 

his red hair, showed a flicker of some odd feeling sug 


gestive of a secret bitterness. 

"I'm not glad , ” he said, " I'm just sure. You seem 

to like being atheists; so you may be just believing what 
you like to believe. But | wish to God there were 

a God ; and there ain't. It's just my luck .” 


Without a sound or stir they all became almost 
creepily conscious at this moment that the group, halted 
outside Wynd's door, had silently grown from three 
figures to four. How long the fourth figure had stood 
there none of the earnest disputants could tell, but he 
had every appearance of waiting respectfully and even 
timidly for the opportunity to say something urgent. 
But to their nervous sensibility he seemed to have 
sprung up suddenly and silently like a mushroom. 

And indeed, he looked rather like a big, black mush 
room, for he was quite short and his small, stumpy 
figure was eclipsed by his big, black clerical hat ; the 
resemblance might have been more complete if mush 
rooms were in the habit of carrying umbrellas, even 

of a shabby and shapeless sort. 


Fenner, the secretary, was conscious of a curious 
additional surprise at recognizing the figure of a priest ; 
but when the priest turned up a round face under the 
round hat and innocently asked for Mr. Warren Wynd, 
he gave the regular negative answer rather more curtly 
than before. But the priest stood his ground. 

"| do really want to see Mr. Wynd," he said. “ It 

seems odd, but that's exactly what | do want to do. | 
don't want to speak to him. | just want to see him. | 
just want to see if he's there to be seen .' 

"Well, | tell you he's there and can't be seen ,” said 
Fenner, with increasing annoyance. “ What do you 
mean by saying you want to see if he's there to be 
seen ? Of course he's there. We all left him there five 
minutes ago and we've stood outside this door ever 
since." 

" Well, | want to see if he's all right,” said the priest. 


"Why? " demanded the secretary, in exasperation . 

“ Because | have serious, | might say solemn rea 
sons, " said the cleric, gravely, " for doubting whether 
he is all right. ” 

“Oh, Lord !” cried Vandam, in a sort of fury, “ not 
more superstitions." 

"| see | shall have to give my reasons, " observed the 
little cleric, gravely. " | Suppose | can't expect you 
even to let me look through the crack of a door even to 
let me look through the crack of a door till | 

tell you the whole story. " 


He was silent a moment as in reflection , and then 
went on without noticing the wondering faces around 
him ." | was walking outside along the front of the 
colonnade when | saw a very ragged man running hard 
round the corner at the end of the crescent. He came 
pounding along the pavement towards me revealing a 
great, raw -boned figure and a face | knew . It was 
the face of a wild Irish fellow | once helped a little; 

| will not tell you his name. When he saw me he 
staggered, calling me by mine and saying, “Saints alive, 
it's Father Brown ; you're the only man whose face 
could frighten me to-day.' | knew he meant he'd been 
doing some wild thing or other, and | don't think my 
face frightened him much, for he was soon telling me 
about it. And a very strange thing it was. He asked 
me if | knew Warren Wynd, and | said no, though | 
knew he lived near the top of these flats. He said, 
‘That's a man who thinks he's a saint of God ; but if 
he knew what | was saying of him he should be ready 
to hang himself. ' And he repeated hysterically more 
than once, ‘Yes, ready to hang himself. ' | asked him 

if he'd done any harm to Wynd and his answer was 
rather a queer one. He said: ‘Il took a pistol and | 
loaded it with neither shot nor slug, but only with a 
curse. ' As far as | could make out, all he had done 
was to go down that little alley between this building 
and the big warehouse, with an old pistol loaded with 


a blank charge, and merely fire it against the wall, as 
if that would bring down the building. ' But as | did it, ' 
he said, ' | cursed him with the great curse, that 

the justice of God should take him by the hair and the 
vengeance of hell by the heels, and he should be torn 
asunder like Judas and the world know him no more. ' 
Well, it doesn't matter now what else | said to the 
poor, crazy fellow ; he went away quieted down a little, 
and | went round to the back of the building to inspect. 
And sure enough, in a little alley at the foot of this 
wall there lay a rusty antiquated pistol; | Know enough 
about pistols to know it had been loaded only with a 
little powder; there were the black marks of powder 
and smoke on the wall, and even the mark of the muz 
zle, but not even a dent of any bullet. He had left no 
trace of destruction ; he had left no trace of anything, 
except those black marks and that black curse he had 
hurled into heaven . So | came back here to ask for 
this Warren Wynd and find out if he's all right.” 

Fenner the secretary laughed. “ | can soon settle 

that difficulty for you. | assure you he's quite all 

right; we left him writing at his desk only a few min 
utes ago. He was alone in his flat; it's a hundred feet 
up'from the street, and so placed that no shot could 
have reached him , even if your friend hadn't fired 
blank . There's no other entrance to this place but this 
door, and we've been standing outside it ever since.” 


" All the same,” said Father Brown, gravely, “ | 

should like to look in and see." 

“ Well, you can't, ” retorted the other . “ Good Lord, 
don't tell me you think anything of the curse.” 

“ You forget, " said the millionaire, with a slight sneer, " 
the reverend gentleman's whole business is 
blessings and cursings. Come, sir, if he'd been cursed 
to hell, why don't you bless him back again ? What's 
the good of your blessings if they can't beat an Irish 
larrykin's curse.” 

“Does anybody believe such things now ? " protested 


the Westerner. 

“ Father Brown believes a good number of things, 

| take it,” said Vandam, whose temper was suffering 
from the past snub and the present bickering. " Father 
Brown believes a hermit crossed a river on a crocodile 
conjured out of nowhere, and then he told the crocodile 
to die, and it sure did. Father Brown believes that 

some blessed saint or other died, and had his dead body 
turned into three dead bodies, to be served out to three 
parishes that were all bent on figuring as his home town. 


Father Brown believes that a saint hung his 

cloak on a sunbeam and another used his for a boat 
to cross the Atlantic . Father Brown believes the holy 
donkey had six legs and the house at Loreto flew 
through the air. He believes in hundreds of stone vir 
gins winking and weeping all day long. It's nothing to 
him to believe that a man might escape through the 
keyhole or vanish out of a locked room. | reckon he 
doesn't take much stock in the laws of nature." 

" Anyhow , | have to take stock in the laws of Warren 
Wynd,” said the secretary , wearily, " and it's his rule 
that he's to be left alone when he says so. Wilson 

will tell you just the same, ” for the large servant who 
had been sent for the pamphlet, passed placidly down 
the corridor even as he spoke, carrying the pamphlet, 
but serenely passing the door. " He'll go and sit on the 
bench by the floor- clerk and twiddle his thumbs till 
he's wanted ; but he won't go in before then ; and nor 
will |. | reckon we both know which side our bread 

is buttered ; and it'd take a good many of Father 
Brown's saints and angels to make us forget it. " 


“ As for saints and angels- began the priest. 

"It's all nonsense," repeated Fenner. " | don't want 

to say anything offensive, but that sort of thing may be 
very well for crypts and cloisters and all sorts of 
moonshiny places. But ghosts can't get through a 
closed door in an American hotel. ” 


“ But men can open a door, even in an American 
hotel, ” replied Father Brown, patiently. " And it seems 
to me the simplest thing would be to open it .” 

“ It would be simple enough to lose me my job , ” 
answered the secretary, " and Warren Wynd doesn't 
like his secretaries so simple as that. Not simple 
enough to believe in the sort of fairy tales you seem 
to believe in ." 


" Well,” said the priest gravely , “ it is true enough 
that | believe in a good many things that you probably 
don't. But it would take a considerable time to ex 
plain all the things | believe in, and all the reasons 

| have for thinking I'm right. It would take about 

two seconds to open that door and prove plain all the 
things | believe in, and all the reasons 

| have for thinking I'm right. It would take about 

two seconds to open that door and prove | am wrong.” 
Something in the phrase seemed to please the more 
wild and restless spirit of the man from the West. 


“ T'll allow I'd love to prove you wrong, ” said Alboin , 
striding suddenly past them, " and | will. " 

He threw open the door of the flat and looked in. 
The first glimpse showed that Warren Wynd's chair 
was empty. The second glance showed that his room 
was empty also. 


Fenner, electrified with energy in his turn , dashed 
past the other into the apartment. 

"He's in his bedroom ,” he said, curtly, "he must be. ” 
As he disappeared into the inner chamber, the other 
men stood in the empty outer room staring about them . 
The severity and simplicity of its fittings, which had 
already been noted, returned on them with a rigid 
challenge. Certainly in this room there was no ques 
tion of hiding a mouse, let alone a man. There were no 
curtains and, what is rare in American arrange 

ments, no cupboards. Even the desk was no more than 


a plain table with a shallow drawer and a tilted lid . 
The chairs were hard and high -backed skeletons. A 
moment after the secretary reappeared at the inner 
door, having searched the two inner rooms. A staring 
negation stood in his eyes and his mouth seemed to 
move in a mechanical detachment from it as he said, 
Sharply : " He didn't come out through here ? " 


Somehow the others did not even think it necessary 

to answer that negation in the negative. Their minds had 
come up against something like the blank wall 

of the warehouse that stared in at the opposite window , 
gradually turning from white to grey as dusk slowly 
descended with the advancing afternoon. Vandam 
walked over to the window -sill against which he had 
leant half an hour before and looked out of the open 
window . There was no pipe or fire-escape, no shelf or 
foothold of any kind on the sheer fall to the little by 
street below , there was nothing on the similar expanse 
of wall that rose many stories above. There was even 
less variation on the other side of the street ; there 

was nothing whatever but the wearisome expanse of 
whitewashed wall. He peered downwards, as if ex 
pecting to see the vanished philanthropist lying ina 
suicidal wreck on the path . He could see nothing 

but one small dark object which, though diminished 

by distance, might well be the pistol that the priest 

had found lying there. Meanwhile, Fenner had walked to 
the other window, which looked from a wall equally 
blank and inaccessible, but looking out over a small 
ornamental park instead of a side street. Here a clump 
of trees interrupted the actual view of the ground ; 

but they reached but a little way up the huge human cliff. 
Both turned back into the room and faced each 

other in the gathering twilight, where the last silver 
gleams of daylight on the shiny tops of desks and 

tables were rapidly turning grey. As if the twilight 

itself irritated him, Fenner touched the switch and 

the scene sprang into the startling distinctness of electric 


light. 


" AS you Said just now ," said Vandam , grimly, 
"there's no shot from down there could hit him, even 
if there was a shot in the gun . But even if he was hit 
with a bullet he wouldn't have just burst like a bubble.” 
The secretary, who was paler than ever, glanced irritably at 
the bilious visage of the millionaire. 

“ What's got you started on those morbid notions? 
Who's talking about bullets and bubbles ? Why 
shouldn't he be alive ? ” 

“Why not indeed ? ” replied Vandam , smoothly. 

" If you'll tell me where he is, I'll tell you how he got 
there.” 

After a pause the secretary muttered, rather sulkily, 

“ | Suppose you're sight. We're right up against the 
very thing we were talking about. It'd be a queer 

thing if you or | ever came to think there was anything 
in cursing. But who could have harmed Wynd shut 

up in here ?” 


Mr. Alboin , of Oklahoma, had been standing rather 
astraddle in the middle of the room , his white, hairy 
halo as well as his round eyes seeming to radiate 
astonishment. At this point he said, abstractedly, with 
something of the irrelevant impudence of an enfant 
terrible : 

“You didn't cotton to him much, did you, Mr. 

Vandam ?" 

Mr. Vandam's long, yellow face seemed to grow 
longer as it grew more sinister, while he smiled and 
answered quietly: 

“ If it comes to these coincidences, it was you, | 
think, who said that a wind from the West would blow 
away our big men like thistledown.” 

"| know | said it would," said the Westerner, with 
candour, “ but all the same, how the devil could it ? ” 
The silence was broken by Fenner saying with an 
abruptness amounting to violence : 


“ There's only one thing to say about this affair. It 
simply hasn't happened. It can't have happened.” 
"Oh , yes," said Father Brown out of the corner , " it 
has happened all right. ” 


They all jumped ; for the truth was they had all 
forgotten the insignificant little man who had originally 
induced them to open the door. And the recovery of 
memory went with a sharp reversal of mood; it came 
back to them with a rush that they had all dismissed 
him as a superstitious dreamer for even hinting at the 
very thing that had since happened before their eyes. 
" Snakes !” cried the impetuous Westerner, like one 
speaking before he could stop himself. “ Suppose 
there were something in it, after all. ” 


“| must confess ,” said Fenner, frowning at the table, 
“that his reverence's anticipations were apparently 
well founded. | don't know whether he has anything 
else to tell us." 

“He might possibly tell us,” said Vandam sardon 
ically, “ what the devil we are to do now. " 

The little priest seemed to accept the position ina 
modest, but matter-of- fact manner. “ The only thing 
| can think of,” he said, “ is first to tell the authorities 
of this place, and then to see if there were any more 
traces of my man who let off the pistol. He vanished 
place for tramps. " 


Direct consultations with the headquarters of the hotel, 
leading to indirect consultations with the author 

ities of the police, occupied them for a considerable 
time ; and it was already nightfall when they went out 
under the long, classical curve of the colonnade. The 
crescent looked as cold and hollow as the moon after 
which it was named, and the moon itself was rising in 
a luminous but spectral fashion behind the black tree 
tops when they turned the corner by the little public 
garden . Night veiled much of what was merely urban 


and artificial about the place ; and as they melted into 
the shadows of the trees they had a strange feeling of 
having suddenly travelled many hundred miles from 
their homes. When they had walked in silence for a 
little, Alboin, who really had something elemental about 
him , suddenly exploded. 


"I give up,” he cried ; "| hand in my checks. | 

never thought | should come to such things ; but what 
happens when the things come to you ? II beg your 
pardon , Father Brown; | reckon I'll just come across, 
so far as you and your fairy -tales are concerned . After 
this, it's me for the fairy -tales. Why, you said your 
self, Mr. Vandam , that you're an atheist and only 
believe what you see . Well, what was it you did see ? 
Or rather, what was it you didn't see? ” 

"| know, " said Vandam and nodded in a gloomy 
fashion. 

"Oh, it's partly all this moon and trees that get on 
one's nerves,” said Fenner, obstinately . “ Trees always 
look queer by moonlight, with their branches crawling 
about. Look at that 


“Yes,” said Father Brown, standing still and peering 
at the moon through a tangle of trees. “ That's a very 
queer branch up there. " 

When he spoke again he only said : 

“| thought it was a broken branch .' 


But this time there was a catch in his voice that un 
accountably turned his hearers cold. Something that 
looked rather like a dead branch was certainly depend 
ent in a limp fashion from the tree that showed dark 
against the moon; but it was not a dead branch. When 
they came close to it to see what it was, Fenner sprang 
away again with a ringing oath. Then he ran in again 
and loosened a rope from the neck of a dingy little body 
dangling with drooping plumes of grey hair. Somehow 
he knew that the body was a dead body before he man 


aged to take it down from the tree. A very long coil of 
rope was wrapped round and round the branches, 

and a comparatively short length of it hung from the 
fork of the branch to the body. A large garden tub 

was rolled a yard or so from under the feet, Ithe branch 
to the body. A large garden tub 

was rolled a yard or so from under the feet, like the 
stool kicked away from the feet of a Suicide. 


“Oh, my God,” said Alboin, so that it seemed as 
much a prayer as an oath. “ What was it that man 
said about him ? — ' lf he knew , he would be ready 
to hang himself .' Wasn't that what he said, Father 
Brown ? " 

“Yes, " said Father Brown. 

“ Well, " said Vandam , in a hollow voice, “ | never 
thought to see or say such a thing. But what can one 
say except that the curse has worked ? " 

Fenner was standing with hands covering his face ; 
and the priest laid a hand on his arm and said, gently, 
"Were you very fond of him ? ” 

The secretary dropped his hands and his white face 
was ghastly under the moon . 


"| hated him like hell,” he said, “ and if he died by 

a curse it might have been mine. " 

The pressure of the priest's hand on his arm tight 
ened ; and the priest said , with an earnestness he had 
hardly yet shown : 

"It wasn't your curse ; pray be comforted.” 

The police of the district had considerable difficulty 

in dealing with the four witnesses who were involved 
in the case. All of them were reputable, and even re 
liable people in the ordinary sense; and one of them 
was a person of considerable power and importance: 
Silas Vandam of the Oil Trust. The first police officer 
who tried to express scepticism about his story struck 
sparks from the steel of that magnate's mind very 
rapidly indeed. 


"Don't you talk to me about sticking to the facts," 
said the millionaire, with asperity . “ I've stuck to a 
good many facts before you were born, and a few of 
the facts have stuck to me. I'll give you the facts all 
right, if you've got the sense to take 'em down cor 
rectly.” 

The policeman in question was youthful and sub 
ordinate, and had a hazy idea that the millionaire was 
too political to be treated as an ordinary citizen ; so 
he passed him and his companions on to a more stolid 
superior, one Inspector Collins, a grizzled man with a 
grimly - comfortable way of talking; as one who was 
genial but would stand no nonsense. 


“ Well, well, ” he said, looking at the three figures 
before him with twinkling eyes, “ this seems to be a 
funny sort of a tale." 

Father Brown had already gone about his daily 
business ; but Silas Vandam had suspended even the 
gigantic business of the markets for an hour or so to 
testify to his remarkable experience. Fenner's busi 
ness as secretary had ceased in a sense with his em 
ployer's life; and the great Art Alboin, having no busi 
ness in New York or anywhere else, except the spread 
ing of the Breath of Life or religion of the Great Spirit, 
had nothing to draw him away at the moment from the 
immediate affair . So they stood in a row in the in 
spector's office, prepared to corroborate each other. 

" Now I'd better tell you to start with, " said the 
Inspector, cheerfully, “ that it's no good for anybody 
to come to me with any miraculous stuff. I'm a prac 
tical man and a policeman and that sort of thing is 

all very well for priests and parsons. This priest of 
yours seems to have got you all worked up about some 
story of a dreadful death and judgment; but I'm going 
to leave him and his religion out of it altogether. If 
Wynd came out of that room, somebody let him out. 
And if Wynd was found hanging on that tree , some 


body hung him there." 

“ Quite so , " said Fenner, “ but as our evidence is that 
nobody let him out, the question is how could anybody 
have hung him there ? ” 


“ How could anybody have a nose on his face ? ” 
asked the inspector. " He had a nose on his face and 
he had a noose round his neck . Those are facts; and 
as | say, I'm a practical man and go by the facts. It 
can't have been done by a miracle, so it must have 
been done by a man." 

Alboin had been standing rather in the background; 
and indeed, his broad figure seemed to form a natural 
background to the leaner and more vivacious men in 
front of him . His white head was bowed with a 
certain abstraction; but as the inspector said the last 
sentence, he lifted it, shaking his hoary mane ina 
leonine fashion ; and looked dazed but awakened. He 
moved forward into the centre of the group ; and 
they had a vague feeling that he was even vaster 
than before. They had been only too prone to 

take him for a fool or a mountebank ; but he was not 
altogether wrong when he said that there was in him a 
certain depth of lungs and life, like a west wind stored 
up in its strength , which might some day puff lighter 
things away . 

“ So you're a practical man, Mr. Collins,” he said, 

in a voice at once soft and heavy. " It must be the sec 
ond or third time you've mentioned in this little con 
versation that you are a practical man ; sol can't be 
mistaken about that. And a very interesting little fact 
it is for anybody engaged in writing your life, letters, 
and table- talk , with portrait at the age of five, daguer 
rotype of your grandmother and views of the old home 
town; and I'm sure your biographer won't forget to 
mention it, along with the fact that you had a pug 
nose with a pimple on it, and were nearly too fat to 
walk . And as you're a practical man, perhaps you 
would just go on practising till you've brought Warren 


Wynd to life again , and found out exactly how a prac 
tical man gets through a deal door. But | think you're a 
practical joke; that's what you are. The Almighty 

was having a bit of fun with us when he thought of 
you. " 


With a characteristic sense of drama he went sailing 
towards the door before the astonished inspector could 
reply; and no after recriminations could rob him of a 
certain appearance of triumph . 


"| think you were perfectly right," said Fenner. " If 
those are practical men , give me priests.” 

Another attempt was made to reach an Official 

version of the event, when the official authorities fully 
realized who were the backers of the story, and what 
were the implications of it. Already it had broken out 

in the Press in its most sensationally and even shame 
lessly psychic form. Interviews with Vandam on his 
marvellous adventure, articles about Father Brown 

and his mystical intuitions, soon led those who feel re 
sponsible for guiding the public, to wish to guide it 

into a wiser channel. Next time the inconvenient wit 
nesses were approached in a more indirect and tactful 
manner. They were told , almost in an airy fashion, 

that Professor Vair was very much interested in such 
abnormal experiences; was especially interested in their 
own astonishing case . Professor Vair was a psycholo 
gist of great distinction ; he had been known to take a 
detached interest in criminology ; it was only some little 
time afterwards that they discovered that he was in any 
way connected with the police. 


Professor Vair was a courteous gentleman, quietly 
dressed in pale grey clothes, with an artistic tie and 

a fair, pointed beard; he looked more like a landscape 
painter to anyone not acquainted with a certain spe 
cial type of don . He had an air not only of courtesy , 
but of frankness. 


“Yes, yes, | know ,” he said, smiling, "| can guess 

what you must have gone through . The police do not 
shine in enquiries of a psychic sort, do they ? Of course, 
dear old Collins said he only wanted the facts. What 

an absurd blunder ! In a case of this kind we emphati 
cally do not only want the facts. It is even more 
essential to have the fancies.” 


“ Do you mean,” asked Vandam, gravely, " that all that 

we Call the facts were merely fancies ?” 

"Not at all, ” said the professor, “ | only mean that 

the police are stupid in thinking they can leave out 

the psychological element in these things. Well, of course, the 
psychological element is everything in 

everything; though it is only just beginning to be un 

derstood . To begin with, take the element called per 

sonality. Now | have heard of this priest, Father Brown, 

before ; and he is one of the most remarkable 

men of our time. Men of that sort carry a sort of 

atmosphere with them ; and nobody knows how much 

his nerves and even his very senses are affected by it for 

the time being. People are hypnotized - yes, hyp 

notized ; for hypnotism , like everything else, is a matter a 

of degree ; it enters slightly into all daily conversation ; 

it is not necessarily conducted by a man in evening dress ona 
platform in a public hall. Father Brown's 

religion has always understood the psychology of atmo 
spheres ; and knows how to appeal to everything simul 
taneously ; even for instance, to the sense of smell. It 
understands those curious effects produced by music on animals 
and human beings ; it can " Hang it, ” protested Fenner, "you 
don't think he 

walked down the corridor carrying a church organ ?” 

“ He knows better than to do that,” said Professor 

Vair, laughing. " He knows how to concentrate the 

essence of all these spiritual sounds and sights, and 

even smells, in a few restrained gestures; in an art or 

school of manners . He could contrive so to concentrate 


your minds on the supernatural, by his mere presence, 

that natural things slipped off your minds to left and 

right, unnoticed. Now you know ," he proceeded, with 

a return to cheerful good sense, “ that the more we 

study it the more queer the whole question of human evidence 
becomes. 


There is not one man in twenty 

who really observes things at all. There is not one 

man in a hundred who observes them with real pre 
cision; certainly not one in a hundred who can first 
observe, then remember and finally describe. Scientific 
experiments have been made again and again, showing 
that men under a strain have thought a door was shut when 
it was open , or open when it was shut. Men have 
differed about the number of doors or windows inaa 
return to cheerful good sense, “ that the more we 

study it the more queer the whole question of human 
evidence becomes. There is not one man in twenty 

who really observes things at all. There is not one 

man in a hundred who observes them with real pre 
cision; certainly not one in a hundred who can first 
observe, then remember and finally describe. Scientific 
experiments have been made again and again, showing 
that men under a strain have thought a door was shut when 
it was open , or open when it was shut. Men have 
differed about the number of doors or windows in a 

wall just in front of them . They have suffered optical 
illusions in broad daylight. They have done this even 
without the hypnotic effect of personality ; but here we 
have a very powerful and persuasive personality bent 
upon fixing only one picture on your minds ; the pic 
ture of the wild, Irish rebel shaking his pistol at the 

Sky and firing that vain volley, whose echoes were the 
thunders of heaven .” 


" Professor, " cried Fenner, " I'd swear on my death 
bed that door never opened ." 
“ Recent experiments," went on the Professor quietly, 


" have suggested that our consciousness is not continu 

ous, but is a succession of very rapid impressions like 

a cinema; it is possible that somebody or something 

may, SO to speak , slip in or out between the scenes. It 

acts only in the instant while the curtain is down. 

Probably the patter of conjurers and all forms of sleight 

of hand depend on what we may call these black flashes 

of blindness between the flashes of sight. Now this 

priest and preacher of transcendental notions had filled 

you with a transcendental imagery ; the image of the 

Celt like a Titan shaking the tower with his curse. 

Probably he accompanied it with some slight, but com 

pelling gesture, pointing your eyes and minds in the 

direction of the unknown destroyer below. Or per 

haps something else happened, or somebody else passed by.” 
" Wilson the servant,” grunted Alboin, " went down the hallway to 
wait on the bench, but | guess he didn't 

distract us much. " 


"You never know how much,” replied Vair; “ it 

might have been that or more likely your eyes follow 

ing some gesture of the priest as he told his tale might have been 
that or more likely your eyes follow 

ing some gesture of the priest as he told his tale of magic. 
It was in one of those black flashes that Mr. 

Warren Wynd slipped out of his door and went to his 

death . That is the most probable explanation . It is 

an illustration of the new discovery. The mind is not 

a continuous line, but rather a dotted line.” 

“Very dotted ,” said Fenner, feebly, " Not to say 

dotty .” 

“You don't really believe, " asked Vair, “ that your employer 
was shut up in a room like a box? " 

"It's better than believing that | ought to be shut 

up in a room like a padded cell ," answered Fenner. 

“ That's what | complain of in your suggestions, pro 

fessor .. I'd aS soon believe in a priest who believes 

in a miracle, as disbelieve in any man having any right 

to believe in a fact. The priest tells me that a man 


can appeal to a God | know nothing about, to avenge 
him by the laws of some higher justice that | know 
nothing about. There's nothing for me to say except 
that | Know nothing about it. But at least if the poor 
Paddy's prayer and pistol could be heard in a higher 
world, that higher world might act in some way that 
seems odd to us. But you ask me to disbelieve the 
facts of this world as they appear to my own five wits. 
According to you, a whole procession of Irishmen carry 
ing blunderbusses may have walked through this room 
while we were talking, so long as they took care to 
tread on the blind spots in our minds. Miracles of the 
monkish sort, like materializing a crocodile or hana 
cloak on a Sunbeam , seem quite sane compared to 
you .” 


“ Oh, well, ” said Professor Vair, rather curtly, " if you 
are resolved to believe in your priest and his 
miraculous Irishman, | can say no more. I'm afraid 
you have not had an opportunity of studying psy 
chology ." 

"No, " said Fenner, dryly, “ but I've had an oppor 
tunity of studying psychologists .” 

And bowing politely, he led his deputation out of 

the room and did not speak till he got out into the 
street ; then he addressed them rather explosively . 

" Raving lunatics !” cried Fenner in a fume. " What 
the devil do they think is to happen to the world if 
nobody knows whether he's seen anything or not? | 
wish I'd blown his silly head off with a blank charge, 
and then explained that | did it in a blind flash . Father 
Brown's miracle may be miraculous or no, but he said 
it would happen and it did happen. All these blasted 
cranks can do is to see a thing happen and then say it 
didn't. Look here, | think we owe it to the padre to 
testify to his little demonstration . We're all sane, solid 
men who never believed in anything.. We weren't 
drunk. We weren't devout. It simply happened , just 
as he said it would .” 


"| quite agree,” said the millionaire. " It may be the 
beginning of mighty big things in the spiritual line ; 

but anyhow , the man who's in the spiritual line himself, 
Father Brown, has certainly scored over this business." 
A few days afterwards Father Brown received a 

very polite note signed Silas T. Vandam, and asking 

him if he could attend at a stated hour at the apart 
ment which was the scene of the disappearance in order 
to take steps for the establishment of that marvellous 
occurrence . The occurrence itself had already begun 

to break out in the newspapers, and was being taken 
up everywhere by the enthusiasts of occultism . Father 
Brown saw the flaring posters inscribed “ Suicide of 
Vanishing Man," and " Man's Curse Hangs Philanthro 
bist,” as he passed towards Moon Crescent and mounted 
the steps on the way to the elevator. He found the 

little group much as he left it, Vandam, Alboin , and 

the secretary ; but there was an entirely new respect 
fulness and even reverence in their tone towards him 
self. They were standing by Wynd's desk, on which lay 
a large paper and writing materials, as they turned 

to greet him. 


" Father Brown, " said the spokesman, who was the 
white - haired Westerner somewhat sobered with his 
responsibility, " we asked you here in the first place 

to offer our apologies and our thanks. We recognize 
that it was you that spotted the spiritual manifestation 
from the first. We were hard -shell sceptics all of us ; 
but we realize now that a man must break that shell 
to get at the great things behind the world. You stand 
for those things; you stand for that super -normal ex 
planation of things; and we have to hand it to you. 
And in the second place, we feel that this document 
would not be complete without your signature. We are 
notifying the exact facts to the Psychical Research 
Society, because the newspaper accounts are not what 
you might call exact. We've stated how the curse was 


spoken out in the street ; how the man was sealed up 
here in a room like a box ; how the curse dissolved him 
straight into thin air, and in some unthinkable way 
materialized him as a suicide hoisted on a gallows. 
That's all we can say about it ; but all that we know , 
and have seen with our own eyes. And as you were 
the first to believe in the miracle, we all feel that you 
ought to be the first to sign.” 


“No, really, ” said Father Brown, in embarrassment. 

“| don't think | should like to do that." 

“You mean you'd rather not sign first ? ” 

"| mean I'd rather not sign at all ,” said Father 

Brown, modestly. " You see, it doesn't quite do for a 
man in my position to joke about miracles." 

" But it was you who said it was a miracle ,” said 

Alboin , staring. 

"I'm so sorry," said Father Brown; " I'm afraid 

there's some mistake. | don't think | ever said it was 

a miracle. All | said was that it might happen . What 
you Said was that it couldn't happen , because it would 
be a miracle if it did. And then it did. And so you 

said it was a miracle. But | never said a word about 
miracles or magic or anything of the sort from begin 
ning to end ." 

“ But | thought you believed in miracles,” broke out 

the secretary. 

“Yes, " answered Father Brown, “ | believe in mir 

acles. | believe in man -eating tigers,> but | don't see 
them running about everywhere. If | want any 

miracles, | know where to get them. " 

"| can't understand your taking this line, Father Brown,” 
said Vandam, earnestly. “ It seems so nar 

row ; and you don't look narrow to me, though you 

are a parson. Don't you see a miracle like this will knock 
all materialism endways ? It will just tell the whole 
world in big print that spiritual powers can work and do work . 
You'll be serving religion as no parson ever 

served it yet. ” 


The priest had stiffened a little and seemed in some 

strange way clothed with unconscious and impersonal 

dignity, for all his stumpy figure. “ Well,” he said, 

“you wouldn't suggest | should serve religion by what | know to 
be a lie. | don't know precisely what you 

mean by the phrase ; and, to be quite candid , I'm not 

sure you do. Lying may be serving religion ; I'm sure 

it's not serving God. And since you are harping so insistently on 
what | believe, wouldn't it be well if 

you had some sort of notion of what it is ? ” 

"| don't think | quite understand,” observed the millionaire, 
curiously. 

"| don't think you do, ” said Father Brown, with 

simplicity. " You say this thing was done by spiritual powers. What 
Spiritual powers ? You don't think the 

holy angels took him and hung him on a garden tree, 

do you ? And as for the unholy angels - no, no, no. 

The men who did this did a wicked thing, but they 

went no further than their own wickedness ; they 

weren't wicked enough to be dealing with spiritual 

powers. | know something about Satanism , for my 

sins ; I've been forced to know . | Know what it is , 

what it practically always is . It's proud and it's sly. 

It likes to be superior; it loves to horrify the innocent 

with things half understood, to make children's flesh 

creep . That's why it's so fond of mysteries and initia 

tions and secret societies and all the rest of it. Its 

eyes are turned inwards, and however grand and 

grave it may look it's always hiding a small, mad 

smile.” 


He shuddered suddenly, as if caught in an icy draught 
of air. “ Never mind about them ; they've got nothing 
to do with this, believe me. Do you think that poor, 
wild Irishman of mine, who ran raving down the street, 
who blurted out half of it when he first saw my face, 
and ran away for fear he should blurt out more, do 
you think Satan confides any secrets to him ? | admit 
he joined in a plot, probably in a plot with two other 


men worse than himself; but for all that he was just 
in an everlasting rage when he rushed down the lane 
and let off his pistol and his curse .' 

“ But what on earth does all this mean ? ” demanded 
Vandam . " Letting off a toy pistol and a twopenny 
curse wouldn't do what was done, except by a miracle. 
It wouldn't make Wynd disappear like a fairy. It 
wouldn't make him reappear a quarter of a mile away 
with a rope round his neck." 

"No, " said Father Brown, sharply, " but what would 
it do ? " 

" And still | don't follow you, ” said the millionaire 
gravely. 


"| say, what would it do ?” repeated the priest, 
showing, for the first time, a sort of animation verging on 
annoyance. “ You keep on repeating that a blank 
pistol-shot wouldn't do this, and wouldn't do that; 
that if that was all, the murder wouldn't happethat if 
that was all, the murder wouldn't happen or the miracle 
wouldn't happen. It doesn't seem to occur 

to you to ask what would happen. What would hap 
pen to you, if a lunatic let off a firearm without rhyme 
or reason right under your window? What's the very 
first thing that would happen ? " 

Vandam looked thoughtful. "1 guess | should look 

out of the window , " he said. 

“ Yes," said Father Brown, " you'd look out of the 
window . That's the whole story . It's a sad story, 

but it's finished now; and there were extenuating 
circumstances.” 

"Why should looking out of the window hurt him ? ” 
asked Alboin. " He didn't fall out, or he'd have been 
found in the lane. " 

"No, " said Father Brown, in a low voice. " He didn't 
fall. He rose .” 


There was something in his voice like the groan of a 
gong, a note of doom , but otherwise he went on steadily. 


" He rose, but not on wings; not on the wings of any 

holy or unholy angels. He rose at the end of aa 

rope, exactly as you saw him in the garden; a noose 
dropped over the head the moment it was poked out 

of the window . Don't you remember Wilson , that big 
servant of his, a man of huge strength , while Wynd 

was the lightest of little shrimps ? Didn't Wilson go 

to the floor above to get a pamphlet, to a room full of 
luggage corded in coils and coils of rope ? Has Wilson 
been seen since that day? | fancy not.” 

“Do you mean," asked the secretary , " that Wilson 
whisked him clean out of his own window like a trout 

Ona line?” 

“Yes,” said the other, " and let him down again out 

of the other window into the park, where the third 
accomplice hooked him on to a tree. Remember the 

lane was always empty ; remember the wall opposite 
was quite blank ; remember it was all over in five 
minutes after the Irishman gave the signal with the 
pistol. There were three of them in it, of course ; 

and | wonder whether you can all guess who they 

were ." 

They were all three staring at the plain , square 

window and the blank, white wall beyond ; and nobody answered . 
" By the way,” went on Father Brown, “ don't think 

| blame you for jumping to preternatural conclusions. 

The reason's very simple, really. You all swore you 

were hard -shelled materialists; and as a matter of fact 
you were all balanced on the very edge of belief - of 
belief in almost anything. There are thousands bal anced on it to - 
day ; but it's a sharp , uncomfortable 

edge to sit on. You won't rest till you believe some thing ; 
that's why Mr. Vandam went through new re ligions with a tooth 
-comb and Mr. Alboin quotes Scrip- 

ture for his religion of breathing exercises and Mr. 

Fenner grumbles at the very God he denies. That's 

where you all split; it's natural to believe in the super 
natural. It never feels natural to accept only natural 


things. But though it wanted only a touch to tip you 
into preternaturalism about these things, these things 
really were only natural things. They were not only 
natural, they were almost unnaturally simple. | sup 
pose there never was quite so simple a story as this.” 
Fenner laughed and then looked puzzled. " | don't 
understand one thing," he said. " If it was Wilson, 
how did Wynd come to have a man like that on such 
intimate terms? How did he come to be killed by a 
man he'd seen every day for years ? He was famous 
as being a judge of men.” 


Father Brown thumped his umbrella on the ground 
with an emphasis he rarely showed. 

“Yes ,” he said, almost fiercely. “ That was how he 
came to be killed. He was killed for just that. He 

was killed for being a judge of men.’ 

They all stared at him, but he went on almost as if 
they were not there. 

“ What is any man that he should be a judge of 

men ? ” he demanded. “ These three were the tramps 
that once stood before him and were dismissed rapidly 
right and left to one place or another; as if for them 
there was no cloak of courtesy, no stages of intimacy, 
no free will in friendship. And twenty years has not 
exhausted the indignation born of that unfathomable 
insult in that moment when he dared to know them at 
a glance. 

“ exhausted the indignation born of that unfathomable 
insult in that moment when he dared to know them at 
a glance. 

“Yes, ” said the secretary , "| understand .” 

" Well, I'm blamed if | understand , " cried the breezy 
Western gentleman boisterously. " Your Wilson and 
your Irishman seem to be just a couple of cutthroat 
murderers who killed their benefactor. I've no use for 
a black and bloody assassin of that sort in my morality , 
whether it's religion or not. ” 

" He was a black and bloody assassin , no doubt," 


said Fenner, quietly. " I'm not defending him; but | 
Suppose it's Father Brown's business to pray for all 
men, even for a man like " 

“Yes, " assented Father Brown, " it's my business 

to pray for all men , even for a man like Warren Wynd.” 


ALICE, THE PIG-BABY, AND THE CHESHIRE CAT 
by Lewis Carroll 

From ‘Alice's Adventures in Wonderland’ 

and the PG etext of World's Greatest Books 


“Here! you may nurse it a bit, if you like!" said the Duchess to 
Alice, flinging the baby at her as she spoke. "I must go and get 
ready 

to play croquet with the Queen," and she hurried out of the room. 
The 

cook threw a frying-pan after her as she went, but it just missed 
her. 


Alice caught the baby with some difficulty, as it was a 
queer-shaped little creature, and held out its arms and legs in all 
directions,--"just like a star-fish," thought Alice. The poor little 
thing was snorting like a steam-engine when she caught it, and 
kept 

doubling itself up and straightening itself out again; so that 
altogether, for the first minute or two, it was as much as she 
could 

do to hold it. 


As soon as she had made out the proper way of nursing it, (which 
was 

to twist it up into a sort of knot, and then keep tight hold of its 
right ear and left foot, so as to prevent its undoing itself), she 
carried it out into the open air. "If | don't take this child away 


with me," thought Alice, "they're sure to kill it in a day or two: 
wouldn't it be murder to leave it behind?" She said the last words 
out 

loud, and the little thing grunted in reply (it had left off sneezing 
by this time). "Don't grunt," said Alice: "that's not at all the 
proper way of expressing yourself." 


The baby grunted again, and Alice looked very anxiously into its 
face 

to see what was the matter with it. There could be no doubt that 
it 

had a_very_ turn-up nose, much more like a snout than a real 
nose; 

also its eyes were getting extremely small, for a baby: altogether, 
Alice did not like the look of the thing at all,--"but perhaps it was 
only sobbing," she thought, and looked into its eyes again, to see 
if 

there were any tears. 


No, there were no tears. "If you're going to turn into a pig, my 
dear," said Alice, seriously, "I'll have nothing more to do with you. 
Mind now!" The poor little thing sobbed again (or grunted, it was 
impossible to say which), and they went on for some while in 
silence. 


Alice was just beginning to think to herself, "Now, what am | to do 
with this creature when | get it home?" when it grunted again, so 
violently that she looked down into its face in some alarm. This 
time 

there could be _no_ mistake about it: it was neither more nor less 
than a pig, and she felt that it would be quite absurd for her to 
carry it any further. 


So she set the little creature down, and felt quite relieved to see it 
trot away quietly into the wood. "If it had grown up," she said to 
herself, "it would have been a dreadfully ugly child: but it makes 
rather a handsome pig, | think." And she began thinking over 
other 

children she knew, who might do very well as pigs, and was just 


saying 

to herself, "If one only knew the right way to change them--" 
when she 

was a little startled by seeing the Cheshire Cat sitting on a bough 
of 

a tree a few yards off. 


The Cat only grinned when it saw Alice. It looked good-natured, 
she 

thought: still it had very_ long claws and a great many teeth, so 
she 

felt it ought to be treated with respect. 


“Cheshire Puss," she began,--rather timidly, as she did not at all 
know whether it would like the name: however, it only grinned a 
little 

wider. "Come, it's pleased so far," thought Alice, and she went on: 
“Would you tell me, please, which way | ought to walk from here?" 


“That depends a good deal on where you want to get to," said the 
Cat. 


"| don't much care where--" said Alice. 
“Then it doesn't matter which way you walk," said the Cat. 
"--SO long as | get _somewhere_," Alice added as an explanation. 


"Oh, you're sure to do that," said the Cat, "if you only walk long 
enough." 


Alice felt that this could not be denied, so she tried another 
question. "What sort of people live about here?" 


"In that_ direction," the Cat said, waving its right paw round, 
"lives a Hatter; and in_that_ direction," waving the other paw, 
"lives a March Hare. Visit either you like: they're both mad." 


“But | don't want to go among mad people," Alice remarked. 


"Oh, you can't help that," said the Cat: "we are all mad here. I'm 
mad. You're mad." 


“How do you know I'm mad?" said Alice. 
"You must be," said the Cat, "or you wouldn't have come here." 


Alice didn't think that proved it at all; however, she went on, "And 
how do you know that you're mad?" 


“To begin with," said the Cat, "a dog's not mad. You grant that?" 
"| Suppose so," said Alice. 


"Well then," the Cat went on, "you see a dog growls when it's 
angry, 

and wags its tail when it's pleased. Now _|_ growl when I'm 
pleased, 

and wag my tail when I'm angry. Therefore I'm mad." 


"| call it purring, not growling," said Alice. 


"Call it what you like," said the Cat. "Do you play croquet with the 
Queen to-day?" 


"| should like it very much," said Alice, "but | haven't been invited 
yet." 


"You'll see me there," said the Cat, and vanished. 


Alice was not much surprised at this, she was getting so well used 
to 

queer things happening. While she was still looking at the place 
where 

it had been, it suddenly appeared again. 


"By-the-by, what became of the baby?" said the Cat. "I'd nearly 
forgotten to ask." 


"It turned into a pig," Alice answered very quietly, just as if the 
Cat had come back in a natural way. 


"| thought it would," said the Cat, and vanished again. 


Alice waited a little, half expecting to see it again, but it did not 
appear, and after a minute or two she walked on in the direction 
in 

which the March Hare was said to live. "I've seen hatters before," 
she 

said to herself: "the March Hare will be much the most interesting, 
and perhaps as this is May it won't be raving mad--at least not so 
mad as it was in March." As she said this, she looked up, and 
there 

was the Cat again, sitting on a branch of a tree. 


"Did you say pig, or fig?" said the Cat. 


"| said pig," replied Alice; "and | wish you wouldn't keep appearing 
and vanishing so suddenly: you make one quite giddy." 


"All right," said the Cat; and this time it vanished quite slowly, 
beginning with the end of the tail and ending with the grin, which 
remained some time after the rest of it had gone. 


"Well! I've often seen a cat without a grin," thought Alice; "but a 
grin without a cat!--it's the most curious thing | ever saw in all my 
life!" 


My Angels 
by Kristine Corell 
from Argus 1988 


"Yes. | did it You don't have to harass me, 


Doctor, | admit that | did it. Of course | did it, it 
was the only logical thing to do. 


"It was better for them. My angels. . .my 
children. They may not understand now, but in 
time, I'm sure they will. Nobody understands it. 

| guess that's why they want me to explain it to 
you. You see, it's perfectly simple, when you 
think about it. Where do you want me to start? 
From the beginning? Okay. That seems like a 
logical place. 


"| take the subway to work every morning. | 

like to get there early so | can finish earlier. So, it 
must have been before 8:00. | saw three teenage 
boys— real losers— smoking cigarettes and cursing 
and acting with general disrespect. | hate that. 
Why can't young men act like decent people? 


"Why do they bother me, you ask? 


“Because— when | looked at them, | suddenly 
realized that in seven or eight years, my boys, 
Sean and Eric, are going to be just like them! 
They can't help it. Society just molds them. 
That really disgusted me. 


"Anyway, | walked a few blocks from the 
subway station to my building. On the way, a 
small lady tried to shove some religious 
pamphlets into my pocket. Ugh! | practically hit 
her on the spot. 


"| am a peaceful man. | do not like violence 

in any form. | even dodged the draft in the ‘60's. 
But, | like to be left alone. | generally keep to 
myself. Yes, | have my small circle of friends, but 
| prefer that mankind in general just mind its 
own business. 


“"Anyway— on with the event. | don't know 

why this particular day seemed different, but it 
did. All morning, | couldn't get the feeling of 
grime off my conscience. | guess those teenage 
boys just stuck with me. 


"At the office, | went through the daily 

routine. | drank my coffee, read the mail, checked 
in with Mr. Snelling to see what business needed 
to be taken care of first, etc. Mr. Snelling is a 
strange man. He's my boss. He's been having an 
affair with one of the young junior executives 
higher up in the firm. It's so obvious that he's 
trying to ‘sleep his way up,' as they say. And, this 
woman just plays the game. She takes everything 
from him and then blackmails his affections. I'm 
sure he's planning on leaving his wife any day 
now. And the. . . the slut he's having an affair 
with couldn't care less about him. 


“But, I'm getting way off the subject. I'm 

sure you want to hear about what happened that 
night— when | saved my children. | just thought 
that if | told you what happened during the day, 
maybe you could figure out what triggered it. | 
really have no idea. You're a shrink. You are 
supposed to figure these things out. So, that's 
why I'm telling you everything that happened 
that day. Maybe it will help you. 


"So, | finished work. | still had that strange 
feeling of somehow being dirty— as if someone 
had made me poke around in the neighborhood 
trash bin. | wanted to get rid of this feeling. | 
didn't want to go home wfTith this stench about 
me. So, | decided to take a walk through the city 
park to clear my head. It was a little after 4:00 
now. 


"Well, it happened in the park— my decision, 

that is. | don't know how it came about, but | got 
a revelation. It was like a wind blew it in my 
face—it was so abrupt and so monumental. It just 
hit me! But, | kept walking around the park for 
awhile, giving it time to sink in. | wasn't too sure 
about it at first. 


"As | was walking, | Saw a man seated on a 

park bench. He was wearing an expensive 
three-piece suit and Italian shoes. He looked very 
rich and very important. At least, he looked like 
he thought he was rich and important. To me, he 
just looked sinister. Don't ask me why, Doc, but 
the sight of him just made me more convinced of 
what | had to do. 


"When | arrived home, Sean and Eric were 
playing in the living room with the train set we 
bought them for Christmas. They looked like 
angels to me— they practically glowed pink with 
excitement to see me. The noise they made by 
greeting me roused April from her television 
reverie. She is Eric's twin sister. She also ran to 
greet me. I'll never forget how she looked that 
day. She was wearing a white sundress with 
yellow lace at the bottom. We'd had her picture 
taken in that dress a few weeks earlier. 


“Compared to my feelings earlier in the day, 
these kids always made me so happy. This day 
was no exception. All three climbed into my lap 
to tell me of their day, while my wife cooked 
dinner. Eric and Sean and April were contending 
for my attention. Of course, | gave it to them all. 


“They are so innocent. They are so naive. 
How could these darlings ever grow into the 


people | saw around me from day to day? How 
could | let them do that, Doctor? How could | live 
with myself? | guess I've snapped. At least, that's 
what everybody keeps telling me. 


“But, I'd rather live here for the rest of my 

life, Knowing that | saved my children, than to 
live out there and watch them grow up to be the 
selfish, false people that society would make 
them. 


"So, on with the story. After dinner, my wife 

left to visit her mother. | thought it would be best 
to do this while she was gone. | gathered my kids 
onto my lap. | asked them if they wanted to go on 
a journey to a land far away. You know, Doc, you 
have to talk to children in a kind of fairy tale 
language. Anyway, they asked if I'd go too. | told 
them that | couldn't go. It was a place only for 
children, and only for good children. | would 

visit them every day, and they'd always be happy. 
Of course, they wanted to go. | told them that 
during the night, while they slept, they'd go there. 
| told them they would never come back, but 
they'd be so happy, they wouldn't want to come 
back. They were so excited about making the 
journey. 


"So, before | put them to bed, | gave them 
some of the Kool-Aid I'd made for them to drink 

. .you know, Doc, the Kool-Aid. . .They told me 
they couldn't drink before bedtime because 
Mommy would be mad if they wet their beds. | 
told them it was all right. 


"| gave each of them a hug and a kiss and 
told them good-bye. 


"Do you know they wouldn't even let me go 


to the funeral? They won't even let me talk to 
my wife. | need to explain this to her. She 
doesn't understand, either. Nobody does. 
Everyone says | killed them, | killed my angels. 
But, | only saved them. They still have their 
innocence, their love of life. They are still happy. 
To have let them stay here would have kflted 
them. 


"Every night since then, when | go to sleep, | 
visit them. Every night we play together. April 
still has that same dress on. | love my children, 
Doctor. They are so happy now. They will never 
lose their innocence. They'll always be angels." 


HOW TO WASTE MATERIAL 
A Note on My Generation 

By F. Scott Fitzgerald 

The Bookman - May 1926 


EVER since Irving’s preoccupation 
with the necessity for an American 
background, for some square miles of 
cleared territory on which colorful 
variants might presently arise, the ques- 
tion of material has hampered the 
American writer. For one Dreiser who 
made a single minded and irreproach- 
able choice there have been a dozen 
like Henry James who have stupid-got 
with worry over the matter, and yet 
another dozen who, blinded by the 
fading tail of Walt Whitman’s comet, 
have botched their books by the in- 
sincere compulsion to write “‘signifi- 


ecantly”’ about America. 


Insincere because it is not a com- 
pulsion found in themselves — it is 
“‘literary’’ in the most belittling sense. 
During the past seven years we have 
had at least half a dozen treatments 
of the American farmer, ranging from 
New England to Nebraska; at least a 
dozen canny books about youth, some 
of them with surveys of the American 
universities for background; more than 
a dozen novels reflecting various aspects 
of New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Wilmington, and 
Richmond; innumerable novels dealing 
with American politics, business, soci- 
ety, science, racial problems, art, liter- 
ature, and moving pictures, and with 
Americans abroad at peace or in war; 
finally several novels of change and 
growth, tracing the swift decades for 
their own sweet lavender or protesting 
vaguely and ineffectually against the 
industrialization of our beautiful old 
American life. We have had an 

Arnold Bennett for every five towns - 
surely by this time the foundations 
have been laid! Are we competent 
only to toil forever upon a never com- 
pleted first floor whose specifications 
change from year to year? 


In any case we are running through 

our material like spendthrifts — just 

as we have done before. In the 
Nineties there began a feverish search 
for any period of American history that 
hadn’t been “‘used”’, and once found it 


was immediately debauched into a 
pretty and romantic story. These 

past seven years have seen the same 
sort of literary gold rush; and for all 
our boasted sincerity and sophistica- 
tion, the material is being turned out 
raw and undigested in much the same 
way. One author goes to a midland 
farm for three months to obtain the 
material for an epic of the American 
husbandmen! Another sets off on a 
like errand to the Blue Ridge Mour- 
tains, a third departs with a Corona for 
the West Indies — one is justified in the 
belief that what they get hold of will 
weigh no more than the journalistic 
loot brought back by Richard Harding 
Davis and John Fox, Jr., twenty years 
ago. 


Worse, the result will be doctored up 
to give it a literary flavor. The farm 
story will be sprayed with a faint 
dilution of ideas and sensory impres- 
sions from Thomas Hardy; the novel 

of the Jewish tenement block will be 
festooned with wreaths from “Ulysses” 
and the later Gertrude Stein; the docu- 
ment of dreamy youth will be prevented 
from fluttering entirely away by means 
of great and half great names — Marx, 
Spencer, Wells, Edward Fitzgerald — 
dropped like paper weights here and 
there upon the pages. Finally the 
novel of business will be cudgeled into 
being satire by the questionable but 
constantly reiterated implication that 
the author and his readers don’t par- 
take of the American commercial in- 


stinct. 


And most of it — the literary be- 
ginnings of what was to have been a 
golden age —-is as dead as if it had 
never been written. Scarcely one of 
those who put so much effort and 
enthusiasm, even intelligence, into it, 
got hold of any material at all. 


To a limited extent this was the 

fault of two men — one of whom, H. L. 
Mencken, has yet done more for 
American letters than any man alive. 
What Mencken felt the absence of, 
what he wanted, and justly, back in 
1920, got away from him, got twisted 
inhishand. Not because the “‘literary 
revolution” went beyond him but be- 
cause his idea had always been ethical 
rather than esthetic. In the history 

of culture no pure esthetic idea has 
ever served as an offensive weapon. 
Mencken’s invective, sharp as Swift’s, 
made its point by the use of the most 
forceful prose style now written in 
English. Immediately, instead of com- 
mitting himself to an infinite series of 
pronouncements upon the American 
novel, he should have modulated his 
tone to the more urbane, more critical 
one of his early essay on Dreiser. 


But perhaps it was already too late. 
Already he had begotten a family of 
hammer and tongs men — insensitive, 
suspicious of glamour, preoccupied ex- 
clusively with the external, the con- 
temptible, the “‘national’’ and the drab, 


whose style was a debasement of his 
least effective manner and who, like 
glib children, played continually with 
his themes in his maternal shadow. 
These were the men who manufactured 
enthusiasm when each new mass of 
raw data was dumped on the literary 
platform — mistaking incoherence for 
vitality, chaos for vitality. It was the 
“new poetry movement” over again, 
only that this time its victims were 
worth the saving. ‘Every week some 
new novel gave its author membership 
in “‘that little band who are producing 
a worthy American literature”. As 

one of the charter members of that 
little band | am proud to state that it 
has now swollen to seventy or eighty 
members 


And through a curious misconcep- 
tion of his work, Sherwood Anderson 
must take part of the blame for this 
enthusiastic march up a blind alley in 
the dark. To this day reviewers sol- 
emnly speak of him as an inarticulate, 
fumbling man, bursting with ideas — 
when, on the contrary, he is the pos- 
sessor of a brilliant and almost inimit- 
able prose style, and of scarcely any 
ideas at all. Just as the prose of 

Joyce in the hands of, say, Waldo 
Frank becomes insignificant and idiotic, 
so the Anderson admirers set up 
Hergesheimer as an anti-Christ and 
then proceed to imitate Anderson’s 
lapses from that difficult simplicity 
they are unable to understand. And 


here again critics support them by 
discovering merits in the very disor- 
ganization that is to bring their books 
to a timely and unregretted doom. 


Now the business is over. ‘“‘ Wolf” 

has been cried too often. The public, 
weary of being fooled, has gone back to 
its Englishmen, its memoirs and its 
prophets. Some of the late brilliant 
boys are on lecture tours (a circular in- 
forms me that most of them are to 
speak upon “the literary revolution’”’!), 
some are writing pot boilers, a few have 
definitely abandoned the literary life — 
they were never sufficiently aware that 
material, however closely observed, is as 
elusive as the moment in which it has 
its existence unless it is purified by an 
incorruptible style and by the catharsis 
of a passionate emotion. 


Of all the work by the young men 

who have sprung up since 1920 one 
book survives—‘‘The Enormous 

Room” by E. E. Cummings. It is 
scarcely a novel; it doesn’t deal with 
the American scene; it was swamped in 
the mediocre downpour, isolated — 
forgotten. But it lives on, because 
those few who cause books to live have 
not been able to endure the thought of 
its mortality. Two other books, both 
about the war, complete the possible 
salvage from the work of the younger 


generation —- ‘Through the Wheat” 
and ‘‘ Three Soldiers”, but the former 


despite its fine last chapters doesn’t 
stand up as well as ‘‘Les Croix de 

Bois” and ‘‘The Red Badge of Cour- 
age’, while the latter is marred by its 
pervasive flavor of contemporary in- 
dignation. But as an augury that 
someone has profited by this dismal 
record of high hope and stale failure 
comes the first work of Ernest Heming- 
way. 


“In Our Time” consists of fourteen 
stories, short and long, with fifteen 
vivid miniatures interpolated between 
them. When | try to think of any 
contemporary American short stories 
as good as “‘Big Two-Hearted River”’, 
the last one in the book, only Gertrude 
Stein’s “‘ Melanctha”’, Anderson's “‘ The 
Egg”, and Lardner’s ‘“‘Golden Honey- 
moon” come to mind. It is the ac- 
count of a boy on a fishing trip — he 
hikes. pitches his tent, cooks dinner, 
sleeps, and next morning casts for 
trout. Nothing more — but | read it 
with the most breathless unwilling 
interest | have experienced since 
Conrad first bent my reluctant eyes 
upon the sea. 


The hero, Nick, runs through nearly 
all the stories, until the book takes on 
almost an autobiographical tint — in 
fact ‘‘My Old Man”’, one of the two in 
which this element seems entirely 
absent, is the least successful of all. 


Some of the stories show influences 
but they are invariably absorbed and 
transmuted, while in ‘‘My Old Man” 
there is an echo of Anderson’s way of 
thinking in those sentimental “horse 
stories’, which inaugurated his re- 
spectability and also his decline four 
years ago. 


But with ‘‘The Doctor and the 

Doctor’s Wife”, ‘“‘The End of Some- 
thing’, “‘The Three Day Blow”, 

“*Mr. and Mrs. Elliot’, and ‘‘Soldier’s 
Home” you are immediately aware of 
something temperamentally new. In 
the first of these a man is backed down 
by a half breed Indian after committing 
himself to a fight. The quality of 
humiliation in the story is so intense 
that it immediately calls up every 

such incident in the reader’s past. 
Without the aid of a comment or a 
pointing finger one knows exactly the 
sharp emotion of young Nick who 
watches the scene. 


The next two stories describe an 
experience at the last edge of adoles- 
cence. You are constantly aware of 
the continual snapping of ties that is 
going on around Nick. In the half 
stewed, immature conversation before 
the fire you watch the awakening of 
that vast unrest that descends upon the 
emotional type at about eighteen. 
Again there is not a single recourse to 
exposition. As in “‘Big Two-Hearted 
River”, a picture — sharp, nostalgic, 
tense — develops before your eyes. 


When the picture is complete a light 
seems to snap out, the story is over. 
There is no tail, no sudden change of 
pace at the end to throw into relief 
what has gone before. 


Nick leaves home penniless; you have 
a glimpse of him lying wounded in the 
street of a battered Italian town, and 
later of a love affair with a nurse ona 
hospital roofin Milan. Then in one of 
the best of the stories he is home again. 
The last glimpse of him is when his 
mother asks him, with all the bitter 
world in his heart, to kneel down beside 
her in the dining room in Puritan 

prayer. 


Anyone who first looks through the 
short interpolated sketches will hardly 
fail to read the stories themselves. 


“The Garden at Mons” and “The 
Barricade” are profound essays upon 
the English officer, written on a post- 
age stamp. ‘The King of Greece’s 

Tea Party”, “‘The Shooting of the 
Cabinet Ministers”, and ‘“‘The Cigar- 
store Robbery” particularly fascinated 
me, as they did when Edmund Wilson 
first showed them to me in an earlier 
pamphlet, over two years ago. 


Disregard the rather ill considered 
blurbs upon the cover. It is sufficient 
that here is no raw food served up by 
the railroad restaurants of California 
and Wisconsin. In the best of these 


dishes there is not a bit to spare. 

And many of us who have grown 

weary of admonitions to ‘watch this 
man or that” have felt a sort of renewal 
of excitement at these stories wherein 
Ernest Hemingway turns a corner into 
the street. 


TWO STORIES BY 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
from the IA etext of /N OUR TIME 


THE REVOLUTIONIST 


In 1919 he was traveling on the railroads in Italy, carrying a 
square of 

oilcloth from the headquarters of the party written in indelible 
pencil 

and saying here was a comrade who had suffered very much 
under the 

Whites in Budapest and requesting comrades to aid him in any 
way. He 

used this instead of a ticket. He was very shy and quite young and 
the 

train men passed him on from one crew to another. He had no 
money, and 

they fed him behind the counter in railway eating houses. 


He was delighted with Italy. It was a beautiful country, he said. 
The 

people were all kind. He had been in many towns, walked much, 
and seen 

many pictures. Giotto, Masaccio, and Piero della Francesca he 
bought 

reproductions of and carried them wrapped in a copy of Avanti_. 
Mantegna he did not like. 


He reported at Bologna, and | took him with me up into the 
Romagna where 

it was necessary | go to see a man. We had a good trip together. It 
was 

early September and the country was pleasant. He was a Magyar, 
a very 

nice boy and very shy. Horthy’s men had done some bad things to 
him. He 

talked about it a little. In spite of Hungary, he believed altogether 
in 

the world revolution. 


“But how is the movement going in Italy?” he asked. 
“Very badly,” | said. 


“But it will go better,” he said. “You have everything here. It is the 
One country that everyone is sure of. It will be the starting point of 
everything.” 


| did not say anything. 


At Bologna he said good-bye to us to go on the train to Milano and 
then 

to Aosta to walk over the pass into Switzerland. | spoke to him 
about 

the Mantegnas in Milano. “No,” he said, very shyly, he did not like 
Mantegna. | wrote out for him where to eat in Milano and the 
addresses 

of comrades. He thanked me very much, but his mind was already 
looking 

forward to walking over the pass. He was very eager to walk over 
the 

pass while the weather held good. He loved the mountains in the 
autumn. 

The last | heard of him the Swiss had him in Jail near Sion. 


MR. AND MRS. ELLIOT 


Mr. and Mrs. Elliot tried very hard to have a baby. They tried as 
often 

as Mrs. Elliot could stand it. They tried in Boston after they were 
married and they tried coming over on the boat. They did not try 
very 

often on the boat because Mrs. Elliot was quite sick. She was sick 
and 

when she was sick she was sick as Southern women are sick. That 
is women 

from the Southern part of the United States. Like all Southern 
women 

Mrs. Elliot disintegrated very quickly under sea sickness, 
travelling at 

night, and getting up too early in the morning. Many of the people 
on 

the boat took her for Elliot’s mother. Other people who knew they 
were 

married believed she was going to have a baby. In reality she was 
forty 

years old. Her years had been precipitated suddenly when she 
started 

travelling. 


She had seemed much younger, in fact she had seemed not to 
have any age 

at all, when Elliot had married her after several weeks of making 
love 

to her after knowing her for a long time in her tea shop before he 
had 

kissed her one evening. 


Hubert Elliot was taking post graduate work in law at Harvard 
when he 

was married. He was a poet with an income of nearly ten 
thousand dollars 

a year. He wrote very long poems very rapidly. He was twenty-five 
years 


old and had never gone to bed with a woman until he married 
Mrs. Elliot. 

He wanted to keep himself pure so that he could bring to his wife 
the 

same purity of mind and body that he expected of her. He called it 
to 

himself living straight. He had been in love with various girls 
before 

he kissed Mrs. Elliot and always told them sooner or later that he 
had 

led a clean life. Nearly all the girls lost interest in him. He was 
shocked and really horrified at the way girls would become 
engaged to 

and marry men whom they must know had dragged themselves 
through the 

gutter. He once tried to warn a girl he knew against a man of 
whom he 

had almost proof that he had been a rotter at college and a very 
unpleasant incident had resulted. 


Mrs. Elliot’s name was Cornelia. She had taught him to call her 
Calutina, which was her family nickname in the South. His mother 
cried 

when he brought Cornelia home after their marriage but 
brightened very 

much when she learned they were going to live abroad. 


Cornelia had said, “You dear sweet boy,” and held him closer than 
ever 

when he had told her how he had kept himself clean for her. 
Cornelia was 

pure too. “Kiss me again like that,” she said. 


Hubert explained to her that he had learned that way of kissing 
from 

hearing a fellow tell a story once. He was delighted with his 
experiment 

and they developed it as far as possible. Sometimes when they 
had been 


kissing together a long time, Cornelia would ask him to tell her 
again 

that he had kept himself really straight for her. The declaration 
always 

set her off again. 


At first Hubert had no idea of marrying Cornelia. He had never 
thought 

of her that way. She had been such a good friend of his, and then 
one 

day in the little back room of the shop they had been dancing to 
the 

gramophone while her girl friend was in the front of the shop and 
she 

had looked up into his eyes and he had kissed her. He could never 
remember just when it was decided that they were to be married. 
But they 

were married. 


They spent the night of the day they were married in a Boston 
hotel. 

They were both disappointed but finally Cornelia went to sleep. 
Hubert 

could not sleep and several times went out and walked up and 
down the 

corridor of the hotel in his new Jaeger bathrobe that he had 
bought for 

his wedding trip. As he walked he saw all the pairs of shoes, small 
shoes and big shoes, outside the doors of the hotel rooms. This 
set his 

heart to pounding and he hurried back to his own room but 
Cornelia was 

asleep. He did not like to waken her and soon everything was 
quite all 

right and he slept peacefully. 


The next day they called on his mother and the next day they 
sailed for 
Europe. It was possible to try to have a baby but Cornelia could 


not 

attempt it very often although they wanted a baby more than 
anything 

else in the world. They landed at Cherbourg and came to Paris. 
They 

tried to have a baby in Paris. Then they decided to go to Dijon 
where 

there was summer school and where a number of people who 
crossed on the 

boat with them had gone. They found there was nothing to do in 
Dijon. 

Hubert, however, was writing a great number of poems and 
Cornelia typed 

them for him. They were all very long poems. He was very severe 
about 

mistakes and would make her re-do an entire page if there was 
one 

mistake. She cried a good deal and they tried several times to 
have a 

baby before they left Dijon. 


They came to Paris and most of their friends from the boat came 
back 

too. They were tired of Dijon and anyway would now be able to 
say that 

after leaving Harvard or Columbia or Wabash they had studied at 
the 

University of Dijon down in the Céte d’Or. Many of them would 
have 

preferred to go to Languedoc, Montpellier or Perpignan if there are 
universities there. But all those places are too far away. Dijon is 
only 

four and a half hours from Paris and there is a diner on the train. 


So they all sat around the Café du Dome, avoiding the Rotonde 
across the 

street because it is always so full of foreigners, for a few days and 
then the Elliots rented a chateau in Touraine through an 
advertisement 


in the New York _Herald_. Elliot had a number of friends by now all 
of 

whom admired his poetry and Mrs. Elliot had prevailed upon him 
to send 

over to Boston for her girl friend who had been in the tea shop. 
Mrs. 

Elliot became much brighter after her girl friend came and they 
had many 

good cries together. The girl friend was several years older than 
Cornelia and called her Honey. She too came from a very old 
Southern 

family. 


The three of them, with several of Elliot’s friends who called him 
Hubie, went down to the chateau in Touraine. They found Touraine 
to bea 

very flat hot country very much like Kansas. Elliot had nearly 
enough 

poems for a book now. He was going to bring it out in Boston and 
had 

already sent his check to, and made a contract with, a publisher. 


In a short time the friends began to drift back to Paris. Touraine 
had 

not turned out the way it looked when it started. Soon all the 
friends 

had gone off with a rich young and unmarried poet to a seaside 
resort 

near Trouville. There they were all very happy. 


Elliot kept on at the chateau in Touraine because he had taken it 
ere He and Mrs. Elliot tried very hard to have a baby in 
a8 eee on the big, hard bed. Mrs. Elliot was learning the 
are on the typewriter, but she found that while it increased 
cad it made more mistakes. The girl friend was now typing 


practically 

all of the manuscripts. She was very neat and efficient and 
seemed to 

enjoy it. Elliot had taken to drinking white wine and lived apart in 
his 

own room. He wrote a great deal of poetry during the night and in 
the 

morning looked very exhausted. Mrs. Elliot and the girl friend now 
slept 

together in the big medieval bed. They had many a good cry 
together. In 

the evening they all sat at dinner together in the garden under a 
plane 

tree and the hot evening wind blew and Elliot drank white wine 
and Mrs. 

Elliot and the girl friend made conversation and they were all 
quite 

happy. 


THE CONSTABLE'S MOVE 
from the PG etext of 
Captains All, by W.W. Jacobs 


Mr. Bob Grummit sat in the kitchen with his corduroy-clad legs 
stretched 

on the fender. His wife's half-eaten dinner was getting cold on the 
table; Mr. Grummit, who was badly in need of cheering up, 
emptied her 

half-empty glass of beer and wiped his lips with the back of his 
hand. 


“Come away, | tell you,” he called. “D'ye hear? Come away. You'll 
be 


locked up if you don't.” 


He gave a little laugh at the sarcasm, and sticking his short pipe 
in 

his mouth lurched slowly to the front-room door and scowled at 
his wife 

as she lurked at the back of the window watching intently the 
furniture 

which was being carried in next door. 


“Come away or else you'll be locked up,” repeated Mr. Grummit. 
“You 
mustn't look at policemen's furniture; it's agin the law.” 


Mrs. Grummit made no reply, but, throwing appearances to the 
winds, 

stepped to the window until her nose touched, as a walnut 
sideboard with 

bevelled glass back was tenderly borne inside under the personal 
supervision of Police-Constable Evans. 


“They'll be 'aving a pianner next,” said the indignant Mr. Grummit, 
peering from the depths of the room. 


“They've got one,” responded his wife; “there's the end if it 
stickin' 
up in the van.” 


Mr. Grummit advanced and regarded the end fixedly. “Did you 
throw all 

them tin cans and things into their yard wot | told you to?” he 
demanded. 


“He picked up three of 'em while | was upstairs,” replied his wife. 
“| 
‘eard 'im tell her that they'd come in handy for paint and things.” 


“That's 'ow coppers get on and buy pianners,” said the incensed 
Mr. 


Grummit, “sneaking other people's property. | didn't tell you to 
throw 
good 'uns over, did |? Wot d'ye mean by it?” 


Mrs. Grummit made no reply, but watched with bated breath the 
triumphal 

entrance of the piano. The carman set it tenderly on the narrow 
footpath, while P. C. Evans, stooping low, examined it at all points, 
and Mrs. Evans, raising the lid, struck a few careless chords. 


“Showing off,” explained Mrs. Grummit, with a half turn; “and 
she's got 
fingers like carrots.” 


“It's a disgrace to Mulberry Gardens to 'ave a copper come and 
sai the indignant Grummit; “and to come and live next to 
hate what | can't get over. To come and live next door to a man 
on been fined twice, and both times wrong. Why, for two pins I'd 
Sad mieeh ‘iS planner first and 'im after it. He won't live ‘ere long, 
you take my word for it.” 


“Why not?” inquired his wife. 


“Why?” repeated Mr. Grummit. “Why? Why, becos I'll make the 
place too 

‘ot to hold him. Ain't there enough houses in Tunwich without 'im 
a-coming and living next door to me?” 


For a whole week the brain concealed in Mr. Grummit's bullet- 
Shaped head 

worked in vain, and his temper got correspondingly bad. The day 
after 

the Evans' arrival he had found his yard littered with tins which he 
recognized as old acquaintances, and since that time they had 
travelled 


backwards and forwards with monotonous regularity. They 
sometimes made 

as many as three journeys a day, and on one occasion the 
heavens opened 

to drop a battered tin bucket on the back of Mr. Grummit as he 
was tying 

his bootlace. Five minutes later he spoke of the outrage to Mr. 
Evans, 

who had come out to admire the sunset. 


“! heard something fall,” said the constable, eyeing the pail 
curiously. 


“You threw it,” said Mr. Grummit, breathing furiously. 


“Me? Nonsense,” said the other, easily. “I was having tea in the 
parlour 

with my wife and my mother-in-law, and my brother Joe and his 
young 

lady.” 


“Any more of 'em?” demanded the hapless Mr. Grummit, aghast at 
this list 
of witnesses for an alibi. 


“It ain't a bad pail, if you look at it properly,” said the constable. 
“| should keep it if | was you; unless the owner offers a reward for 
it. 

It'll hold enough water for your wants.” 


Mr. Grummit flung indoors and, after wasting some time 
concocting 

impossible measures of retaliation with his sympathetic partner, 
went 

off to discuss affairs with his intimates at the Bricklayers’ Arms. 
The 

company, although unanimously agreeing that Mr. Evans ought to 
be 

boiled, were miserably deficient in ideas as to the means by which 


such 
a desirable end was to be attained. 


“Make 'im a laughing-stock, that's the best thing,” said an elderly 
labourer. “The police don't like being laughed at.” 


“Ow?” demanded Mr. Grummit, with some asperity. 
“There's plenty o' ways,” said the old man. 


“l should find 'em out fast enough if | 'ad a bucket dropped on my 
back, 
| Know.” 


Mr. Grummit made a retort the feebleness of which was 
somewhat balanced 

by its ferocity, and subsided into glum silence. His back still 
ached, 

but, despite that aid to intellectual effort, the only ways he could 
imagine of making the constable look foolish contained an almost 
certain 

risk of hard labour for himself. 


He pondered the question for a week, and meanwhile the tins—to 
the 

secret disappointment of Mr. Evans—remained untouched in his 
yard. For 

the whole of the time he went about looking, as Mrs. Grummit 
expressed 

it, as though his dinner had disagreed with him. 


“I've been talking to old Bill Smith,” he said, suddenly, as he came 
in 

one night. 

Mrs. Grummit looked up, and noticed with wifely pleasure that he 


was 
looking almost cheerful. 


“He's given me a tip,” said Mr. Grummit, with a faint smile; “a 
copper 

mustn't come into a free-born Englishman's 'ouse unless he's 
invited.” 


“Wot of it?” inquired his wife. “You wasn't think of asking him in, 
was 
you?” 


Mr. Grummit regarded her almost play-fully. “If a copper comes in 
without being told to,” he continued, “he gets into trouble for it. 
Now 

d'ye see?” 


“But he won't come,” said the puzzled Mrs. Grummit. 


Mr. Grummit winked. “Yes ‘e will if you scream loud enough,” he 
retorted. “Where's the copper-stick?” 


“Have you gone mad?” demanded his wife, “or do you think | 
‘ave?” 


“You go up into the bedroom,” said Mr. Grummit, emphasizing his 
remarks 

with his forefinger. “I come up and beat the bed black and blue 
with the 

copper-stick; you scream for mercy and call out 'Help!' 'Murder!' 
and 

things like that. Don't call out 'Police!' cos Bill ain't sure about 
that part. Evans comes bursting in to save your life—lI'll leave the 
door 

on the latch—and there you are. He's sure to get into trouble for 
it. 

Bill said so. He's made a study o' that sort o' thing.” 


Mrs. Grummit pondered this simple plan so long that her husband 
began to 

lose patience. At last, against her better sense, she rose and 
fetched 


the weapon in question. 


“And you be careful what you're hitting,” she said, as they went 
upstairs to bed. “We'd better have ‘igh words first, | s'pose?” 


“You pitch into me with your tongue,” said Mr. Grummit, amiably. 


Mrs. Grummit, first listening to make sure that the constable and 
his 

wife were in the bedroom the other side of the flimsy wall, 
complied, 

and in a voice that rose gradually to a piercing falsetto told Mr. 
Grummit things that had been rankling in her mind for some 
months. She 

raked up misdemeanours that he had long since forgotten, and, 
not 

content with that, had a fling at the entire Grummit family, 
beginning 

with her mother-in-law and ending with Mr. Grummit's youngest 
sister. 

The hand that held the copper-stick itched. 


“Any more to say?” demanded Mr. Grummit advancing upon her. 


Mrs. Grummit emitted a genuine shriek, and Mr. Grummit, 
suddenly 

remembering himself, stopped short and attacked the bed with 
extraordinary fury. The room resounded with the blows, and the 
efforts 

of Mrs. Grummit were a revelation even to her husband. 


“I can hear 'im moving,” whispered Mr. Grummit, pausing to take 
breath. 


“Mur—der!” wailed his wife. “Help! Help!” 
Mr. Grummit, changing the stick into his left hand, renewed the 


attack; 
Mrs. Grummit, whose voice was becoming exhausted, sought a 


temporary 
relief in Moans. 


“Is—he——deaf?” panted the wife-beater, “or wot?” 


He knocked over a chair, and Mrs. Grummit contrived another 
frenzied 
scream. A loud knocking sounded on the wall. 


“Hel—Ip!” moaned Mrs. Grummit. 


“Halloa, there!” came the voice of the constable. “Why don't you 
keep 
that baby quiet? We can't get a wink of sleep.” 


Mr. Grummit dropped the stick on the bed and turned a dazed 
face to his 
wife. 


“He—he's afraid—to come in,” he gasped. “Keep it up, old gal.” 


He took up the stick again and Mrs. Grummit did her best, but the 
heart 

had gone out of the thing, and he was about to give up the task 
as 

hopeless when the door below was heard to open with a bang. 


“Here he is,” cried the jubilant Grummit. “Now!” 


His wife responded, and at the same moment the bedroom door 
was flung 

open, and her brother, who had been hastily fetched by the 
neighbours on 

the other side, burst into the room and with one hearty blow sent 
Mr. 

Grummit sprawling. 


“Hit my sister, will you?” he roared, as the astounded Mr. Grummit 
rose. 


“Take that!” 


Mr. Grummit took it, and several other favours, while his wife, 
tugging 

at her brother, endeavoured to explain. It was not, however, until 
Mr. 

Grummit claimed the usual sanctuary of the defeated by refusing 
to rise 

that she could make herself heard. 


“Joke?” repeated her brother, incredulously. “Joke?” 
Mrs. Grummit in a husky voice explained. 


Her brother passed from incredulity to amazement and from 
amazement to 

mirth. He sat down gurgling, and the indignant face of the injured 
Grummit only added to his distress. 


“Best joke | ever heard in my life,” he said, wiping his eyes. “Don't 
look at me like that, Bob; | can't bear it.” 


“Get off 'ome,” responded Mr. Grummit, glowering at him. 


“There's a crowd outside, and half the doors in the place open,” 
said 
the other. “Well, it's a good job there's no harm done. So long.” 


He passed, beaming, down the stairs, and Mr. Grummit, drawing 
near the 

window, heard him explaining in a broken voice to the neighbours 
outside. Strong men patted him on the back and urged him gruffly 
to say 

what he had to say and laugh afterwards. Mr. Grummit turned 
from the 

window, and in a slow and stately fashion prepared to retire for 
the 

night. Even the sudden and startling disappearance of Mrs. 
Grummit as 


she got into bed failed to move him. 
“The bed's broke, Bob,” she said faintly. 
“Beds won't last for ever,” he said, shortly; “sleep on the floor.” 


Mrs. Grummit clambered out, and after some trouble secured the 
bedclothes and made up a bed in a corner of the room. In a short 
time 

she was fast asleep; but her husband, broad awake, spent the 
night in 

devising further impracticable schemes for the discomfiture of the 
foe 

next door. 


He saw Mr. Evans next morning as he passed on his way to work. 
The 

constable was at the door smoking in his shirt-sleeves, and Mr. 
Grummit 

felt instinctively that he was waiting there to see him pass. 


“l heard you last night,” said the constable, playfully. “My word! 
Good 
gracious!” 

“Wot's the matter with you?” demanded Mr. Grummit, stopping 
Short. 


The constable stared at him. “She has been knocking you about,” 
he 

gasped. “Why, it must ha’ been you screaming, then! | thought it 
sounded 

loud. Why don't you go and get a Summons and have her locked 
up? | 

should be pleased to take her.” 


Mr. Grummit faced him, quivering with passion. “Wot would it cost 
if | 
set about you?” he demanded, huskily. 


“Two months,” said Mr. Evans, smiling serenely; “p'r'aps three.” 


Mr. Grummit hesitated and his fists clenched nervously. The 
constable, 

lounging against his door-post, surveyed him with a dispassionate 
smile. 

“That would be besides what you'd get from me,” he said, softly. 


“Come out in the road,” said Mr. Grummit, with sudden violence. 


“It's agin the rules,” said Mr. Evans; “sorry | can't. Why not go and 
ask your wife's brother to oblige you?” 


He went in laughing and closed the door, and Mr. Grummit, after a 
frenzied outburst, proceeded on his way, returning the smiles of 
such 

acquaintances as he passed with an icy stare or a strongly- 
worded offer 

to make them laugh the other side of their face. The rest of the 
day he 

spent in working so hard that he had no time to reply to the 
anxious 

inquiries of his fellow-workmen. 


He came home at night glum and silent, the hardship of not being 
able to 

give Mr. Evans his deserts without incurring hard labour having 
weighed 

on his spirits all day. To avoid the annoyance of the piano next 
door, 

which was slowly and reluctantly yielding up “The Last Rose of 
Summer” 

note by note, he went out at the back, and the first thing he saw 
was 

Mr. Evans mending his path with tins and other bric-a-brac. 


“Nothing like it,” said the constable, looking up. “Your missus 
gave 'em 


to us this morning. A little gravel on top, and there you are.” 


He turned whistling to his work again, and the other, after 
endeavouring 

in vain to frame a suitable reply, took a seat on an inverted wash- 
tub 

and lit his pipe. His one hope was that Constable Evans was going 
to try 

and cultivate a garden. 


The hope was realized a few days later, and Mr. Grummit at the 
back 

window Sat gloating over a dozen fine geraniums, some lobelias 
and 

calceolarias, which decorated the constable's plot of ground. He 
could 

not sleep for thinking of them. 


He rose early the next morning, and, after remarking to Mrs. 
Grummit 

that Mr. Evans's flowers looked as though they wanted rain, went 
off to 

his work. The cloud which had been on his spirits for some time 
had 

lifted, and he whistled as he walked. The sight of flowers in front 
windows added to his good humour. 


He was still in good spirits when he left off work that afternoon, 
but 

some slight hesitation about returning home sent him to the 
Brick-layers' firms instead. He stayed there until closing time, and 
then, being still disinclined for home, paid a visit to Bill Smith, 
who 

lived the other side of Tunwich. By the time he started for home it 
was 

nearly midnight. 


The outskirts of the town were deserted and the houses in 
darkness. The 


clock of Tunwich church struck twelve, and the last stroke was just 
dying away as he turned a corner and ran almost into the arms of 
the man 

he had been trying to avoid. 


“Halloa!” said Constable Evans, sharply. “Here, | want a word with 
you.” 


Mr. Grummit quailed. “With me, sir?” he said, with involuntary 
respect. 


“What have you been doing to my flowers?” demanded the other, 
hotly. 


“Flowers?” repeated Mr. Grummit, as though the word were new 
to him. 
“Flowers? What flowers?” 


“You know well enough,” retorted the constable. “You got over my 
fence 
last night and smashed all my flowers down.” 


“You be careful wot you're saying,” urged Mr. Grummit. “Why, | 
love 

flowers. You don't mean to tell me that all them beautiful flowers 
wot 

you put in so careful 'as been spoiled?” 


“You know all about it,” said the constable, choking. “I shall take 
out 
a summons against you for it.” 


“Ho!” said Mr. Grummit. “And wot time do you say it was when | 
done it?” 


“Never you mind the time,” said the other. 


“Cos it's important,” said Mr. Grummit. 


“My wife's brother—the one you're so fond of—slept in my 'ouse 
last 

night. He was ill arf the night, pore chap; but, come to think of it, 
it'll make 'im a good witness for my innocence.” 


“If | wasn't a policeman,” said Mr. Evans, speaking with great 
deliberation, “I'd take hold o' you, Bob Grummit, and I'd give you 
the 

biggest hiding you've ever had in your life.” 


“If you wasn't a policeman,” said Mr. Grummit, yearningly, “I'd arf 
murder you.” 


The two men eyed each other wistfully, loth to part. 


“If | gave you what you deserve | should get into trouble,” said the 
constable. 


“If | gave you a quarter of wot you ought to 'ave | should go to 
quod,” 
sighed Mr. Grummit. 


“| wouldn't put you there,” said the constable, earnestly; “I swear 
| 
wouldn't.” 


“Everything's beautiful and quiet,” said Mr. Grummit, trembling 
with 

eagerness, “and | wouldn't say a word to a soul. I'll take my 
solemn 

davit | wouldn't.” 


“When | think o' my garden—” began the constable. With a 
sudden movement 

he knocked off Mr. Grummit's cap, and then, seizing him by the 
coat, 

began to hustle him along the road. In the twinkling of an eye 
they had 

closed. 


Tunwich church chimed the half-hour as they finished, and Mr. 
Grummit, 

forgetting his own injuries, stood smiling at the wreck before him. 
The 

constable's helmet had been smashed and trodden on; his 
uniform was torn 

and covered with blood and dirt, and his good looks marred for a 
fortnight at least. He stooped with a groan, and, recovering his 
helmet, 

tried mechanically to punch it into shape. He stuck the battered 
relic 

on his head, and Mr. Grummit fell back—awed, despite himself. 


“It was a fair fight,” he stammered. 


The constable waved him away. “Get out o' my sight before | 
change my 

mind,” he said, fiercely; “and mind, if you say a word about this 
it'll 

be the worse for you.” 


“Do you think I've gone mad?” said the other. He took another 
look at 

his victim and, turning away, danced fantastically along the road 
home. 

The constable, making his way to a gas-lamp, began to inspect 
damages. 


They were worse even than he had thought, and, leaning against 
the 

lamp-post, he sought in vain for an explanation that, in the 
absence of 

a prisoner, would satisfy the inspector. A button which was 
hanging by a 

thread fell tinkling on to the footpath, and he had just picked it up 
and placed it in his pocket when a faint distant outcry broke upon 
his 

ear. 


He turned and walked as rapidly as his condition would permit in 
the 

direction of the noise. It became louder and more imperative, and 
cries 

of “Police!” became distinctly audible. He quickened into a run, 
and 

turning a corner beheld a little knot of people standing at the gate 
of 

a large house. Other people only partially clad were hastening to- 
wards 

them. The constable arrived out of breath. 


“Better late than never,” said the owner of the house, 
sarcastically. 


Mr. Evans, breathing painfully, supported himself with his hand on 
the 
fence. 


“They went that way, but | suppose you didn't see them,” 
continued the 

householder. “Halloa!” he added, as somebody opened the hall 
door and 

the constable's damaged condition became visible in the gas- 
light. “Are 

you hurt?” 


“Yes,” said Mr. Evans, who was trying hard to think clearly. To gain 
time he blew a loud call on his whistle. 


“The rascals!” continued the other. “I think | should know the big 
chap 
with a beard again, but the others were too quick for me.” 


Mr. Evans blew his whistle again—thoughtfully. The opportunity 
seemed 
too good to lose. 


“Did they get anything?” he inquired. 


“Not a thing,” said the owner, triumphantly. “I was disturbed just 
in 
time.” 


The constable gave a slight gulp. “I saw the three running by the 
ate road,” he said, slowly. “Their behaviour seemed suspicious, 
Sed the big one, but they set on me like wild cats. They had 
cn three times; the last time | laid my head open against the 
as | came to my senses again they had gone.” 


He took off his battered helmet with a flourish and, amid a 
murmur of 

sympathy, displayed a nasty cut on his head. A sergeant and a 
constable, 

both running, appeared round the corner and made towards’ 
them. 


“Get back to the station and make your report,” said the former, 
as 

Constable Evans, in a somewhat defiant voice, repeated his story. 
“You've done your best; | can see that.” 


Mr. Evans, enacting to perfection the part of a wounded hero, 
limped 

painfully off, praying devoutly as he went that the criminals might 
make 

good their escape. If not, he reflected that the word of a 
policeman was 

at least equal to that of three burglars. 


He repeated his story at the station, and, after having his head 
dressed, was sent home and advised to keep himself quiet for a 
day or 


two. He was off duty for four days, and, the Tunwich Gazette 
having 

devoted a column to the affair, headed “A Gallant Constable,” 
modestly 

secluded himself from the public gaze for the whole of that time. 


To Mr. Grummit, who had read the article in question until he 
could have 

repeated it backwards, this modesty was particularly trying. The 
constable's yard was deserted and the front door ever closed. 
Once Mr. 

Grummit even went so far as to tap with his nails on the front 
parlour 

window, and the only response was the sudden lowering of the 
blind. It 

was not until a week afterwards that his eyes were gladdened by 
a sight 

of the constable sitting in his yard; and fearing that even then he 
might escape him, he ran out on tip-toe and put his face over the 
fence 

before the latter was aware of his presence. 


“Wot about that 'ere burglary?” he demanded in truculent tones. 


“Good evening, Grummit,” said the constable, with a patronizing 
air. 


“Wot about that burglary?” repeated Mr. Grummit, with a scowl. “1 
don't 
believe you ever saw a burglar.” 


Mr. Evans rose and stretched himself gracefully. “You'd better run 
indoors, my good man,” he said, slowly. 


“Telling all them lies about burglars,” continued the indignant Mr. 
Grummit, producing his newspaper and waving it. “Why, | gave 
you that 

black eye, | smashed your ‘elmet, | cut your silly ‘ead open, |I——” 


“You've been drinking,” said the other, severely. 
“You mean to say | didn't?” demanded Mr. Grummit, ferociously. 


Mr. Evans came closer and eyed him steadily. “I don't know what 
you're 
talking about,” he said, calmly. 


Mr. Grummit, about to speak, stopped appalled at such hardihood. 


“Of course, if you mean to say that you were one o' them 
burglars,” 

continued the constable, “why, say it and I'll take you with 
pleasure. 

Come to think of it, | did seem to remember one o' their voices.” 


Mr. Grummit, with his eyes fixed on the other's, backed a couple 
of 
yards and breathed heavily. 


“About your height, too, he was,” mused the constable. “I hope 
for your 

sake you haven't been saying to anybody else what you said to 
me just 

now.” 


Mr. Grummit shook his head. “Not a word,” he faltered. 


“That's all right, then,” said Mr. Evans. “I shouldn't like to be hard 
on a neighbour; not that we shall be neighbours much longer.” 


Mr. Grummit, feeling that a reply was expected of him, gave 
utterance to 
a feeble “Oh!” 


“No,” said Mr. Evans, looking round disparagingly. “It ain't good 
enough 

for uS now; | was promoted to sergeant this morning. A sergeant 
can't 


live in a common place like this.” 


Mr. Grummit, a prey to a sickening fear, drew near the fence 
again. “A— 
a sergeant?” he stammered. 


Mr. Evans smiled and gazed carefully at a distant cloud. “For my 
bravery 

with them burglars the other night, Grummit,” he said, modestly. 
mi 

might have waited years if it hadn't been for them.” 


He nodded to the frantic Grummit and turned away; Mr. Grummit, 
without 
any adieu at all, turned and crept back to the house. 


THE KING-HERMIT 
by Kahlil Gibran 
from the PG etext of 
The Forerunner 
His Parables and Poems 


They told me that in a forest among the mountains lives a young 
solitude who once was a king of a vast country beyond the Two 
Peeve also said that he, of his own will, had left his throne and 
He of his glory and come to dwell in the wilderness. 


And | said, “Il would seek that man, and learn the secret of his 
heart; 

for he who renounces a kingdom must needs be greater than a 
kingdom.” 


On that very day | went to the forest where he dwells. And | found 
him 

sitting under a white cypress, and in his hand a reed as if it were a 
sceptre. And | greeted him even as | would greet a king. 


And he turned to me and said gently, “What would you in this 
forest of 

serenity? Seek you a lost self in the green shadows, or is it a 
home-coming in your twilight?” 


And | answered, “I sought but you--for | fain would know that 
which made 
you leave a kingdom for a forest.” 


And he said, “Brief is my story, for sudden was the bursting of the 
bubble. It happened thus: One day as | sat at a window in my 
palace, my 

chamberlain and an envoy from a foreign land were walking in my 
garden. 

And as they approached my window, the lord chamberlain was 
speaking of 

himself and saying, ‘| am like the king; | have a thirst for strong 
wine 

and a hunger for all games of chance. And like my lord the king | 
have 

storms of temper.’ And the lord chamberlain and the envoy 
disappeared 

among the trees. But in a few minutes they returned, and this 
time the 

lord chamberlain was speaking of me, and he was saying, ‘My lord 
the 

king is like myself--a good marksman; and like me he loves music 
and 

bathes thrice a day.’” 

After a moment he added, “On the eve of that day | left my palace 
with 

but my garment, for | would no longer be ruler over those who 
assume my 


vices and attribute to me their virtues.” 
And | said, “This is indeed a wonder, and passing strange.” 


And he said, “Nay, my friend, you knocked at the gate of my 
silences and 

received but a trifle. For who would not leave a kingdom for a 
forest 

where the seasons sing and dance ceaselessly? Many are those 
who have 

given their kingdom for less than solitude and the sweet 
fellowship of 

aloneness. Countless are the eagles who descend from the upper 
air to 

live with moles that they may know the secrets of the earth. 
There are 

those who renounce the kingdom of dreams that they may not 
seem distant 

from the dreamless. And those who renounce the kingdom of 
nakedness and 

cover their souls that others may not be ashamed in beholding 
truth 

uncovered and beauty unveiled. And greater yet than all of these 
is he 

who renounces the kingdom of sorrow that he may not seem 
proud and 

vainglorious.” 


Then rising he leaned upon his reed and said, “Go now to the 
great city 

and sit at its gate and watch all those who enter into it and those 
who 

go out. And see that you find him who, though born a king, is 
without 

kingdom; and him who though ruled in flesh rules in spirit--though 
neither he nor his subjects know this; and him also who but 
seems to 

rule yet is in truth slave of his own slaves.” 


After he had said these things he smiled on me, and there were a 
thousand dawns upon his lips. Then he turned and walked away 
into the 

heart of the forest. 


And | returned to the city, and | sat at its gate to watch the 
passersby 

even as he had told me. And from that day to this numberless are 
the 

kings whose shadows have passed over me and few are the 
subjects over 

whom my shadow has passed. 


BOLD WORDS AT THE BRIDGE. 
from Project Gutenberg's etext of 
The Queen's Twin and Other Stories, 
by Sarah Orne Jewett 


"'Well, now,' says I, 'Mrs. Con'ly,' says I, ‘how ever you may tark, 
‘tis nobody's business and | wanting to plant a few pumpkins for 
me cow 

in among me cabbages. | 've got the right to plant whatever | 
may 

choose, if it's the divil of a crop of t'istles in the middle of me 
ground.’ 'No ma'am, you ain't,' says Biddy Con'ly; 'you ain't got 
anny 

right to plant t'istles that's not for the public good,' says she; and 
| being so hasty wit' me timper, | shuk me fist in her face then, 
and 

herself shuk her fist at me. Just then Father Brady come by, as 
luck 

ardered, an' recomminded us would we keep the peace. He knew 
well | 'd 


had my provocation; 't was to herself he spoke first. You'd think 
she 

owned the whole corporation. | wished | 'd t'rown her over into 
the 

wather, so | did, before he come by atall. 'T was on the bridge 
the 

two of us were. | was stepping home by meself very quiet in the 
afthernoon to put me tay-kittle on for supper, and herself 
overtook 

me,--ain't she the bold thing! 


"'How are you the day, Mrs. Dunl'avy?' says she, so mincin' an' 
preenin', and | knew well she 'd put her mind on having words wit' 
me 

from that minute. I'm one that likes to have peace in the 
neighborhood, if it wa'n't for the likes of her, that makes the top of 
me head lift and clat' wit’ rage like a pot-lid!" 


“What was the matter with the two of you?" asked a listener, with 
simple interest. 


"Faix indeed, 't was herself had a thrifle of melons planted the 
other 

side of the fince," acknowledged Mrs. Dunleavy. "She said the 
pumpkins 

would be the ruin of them intirely. | says, and 'twas thrue for me, 
that | 'd me pumpkins planted the week before she'd dropped 
anny old 

melon seed into the ground, and the same bein' already dwining 
from so 

manny bugs. Oh, but she 's blackhearted to give me the lie about 
it, 

and say those poor things was all up, and she 'd thrown lime on 
‘em to 

keep away their inemies when she first see me come out betune 
me 

cabbage rows. How well she knew what | might be doing! Me 
cabbages 

grows far apart and | ''d plinty of room, and if a pumpkin vine gets 


attention you can entice it wherever you pl'ase and it'll grow fine 
and 

long, while the poor cabbages ates and grows fat and round, and 
no harm 

to annybody, but she must pick a quarrel with a quiet ‘oman in 
the face 

of every one. 


"We were on the bridge, don't you see, and plinty was passing by 
with 

their grins, and loitering and stopping afther they were behind her 
back to hear what was going on betune us. Annybody does be 
liking to 

got the sound of loud talk an' they having nothing better to do. 
Biddy 

Con'ly, seeing she was well watched, got the airs of a pr'acher, 
and 

set down whatever she might happen to be carrying and tried 
would she 

get the better of me for the sake of their admiration. Oh, but 
wa'n't 

she all drabbled and wet from the roads, and the world knows 
meself for 

a very tidy walker! 


"'Clane the mud from your shoes if you 're going to dance;' 't was 
all 

| said to her, and she being that mad she did be stepping up and 
down 

like an old turkey-hin, and shaking her fist all the time at me. 
‘Coom 

now, Biddy,' says I, 'what put you out so?' says I. ‘Sure, it creeps 
me skin when | looks at you! Is the pig dead,’ says Il, 'or anny 
little 

thing happened to you, ma'am? Sure this is far beyond the rights 
ofa 

few pumpkin seeds that has just cleared the ground!' and all the 
folks 

laughed. | 'd no call to have tark with Biddy Con'ly before them 


idle 

b'ys and gerrls, nor to let the two of us become their laughing- 
stock. 

| tuk up me basket, being ashamed then, and | meant to go away, 
mad as 

| was. 'Coom, Mrs. Con'ly!' says I, ‘let bygones be bygones; 
what's 

all this whillalu we 're afther having about nothing?’ says | very 
pleasant. 


"'May the divil fly away with you, Mary Dunl'avy!' says she then, 
‘Spoiling me garden ground, as every one can see, and full of your 
bold 

talk. | ‘Il let me hens out into it this afternoon, so | will,' says 

she, and a good deal more. ‘Hold off,’ says I, 'and remember what 
fell 

to your aunt one day when she sint her hins in to pick a 
neighbor's 

piece, and while her own back was turned they all come home 
and had 

every sprouted bean and potatie heeled out in the hot sun, and all 
her 

fine lettuces picked into Irish lace. We 've lived neighbors,’ says I, 
‘thirteen years,' says I; 'and we 've often had words together 
above 

the fince,' says I, ‘but we 're neighbors yet, and we 've no call to 
stand here in such spectacles and disgracing ourselves and each 
other. 

Coom, Biddy,' says I, again, going away with me basket and 
remimbering 

Father Brady's caution whin it was too late. Some o' the b'ys went 
off, too, thinkin’ 't was all done. 


"'| don't want anny o' your Coom Biddy's,' says she, stepping at 
me, 

with a black stripe across her face, she was that destroyed with 
rage, 

and | stepped back and held up me basket between us, she being 
bigger 


than I, and | getting no chance, and herself slipped and fell, and 
nan got a clout with the hard edge of the basket, it would trouble 
se to say how, and then | picked her up and wint home with 
and quinch the blood. Sure | was sorry for the crathur an' 
ee such a timper boiling in her heart. 


"Look at you now, Mrs. Con'ly,' says I, kind of soft, 'you ‘ont be fit 
for mass these two Sundays with a black eye like this, and your 
face 

arl scratched, and every bliguard has gone the lingth of the town 
to 

tell tales of us. I'm a quiet 'oman,' says I, 'and | don't thank 
you,' says I, whin the blood was stopped,--'no, | don't thank you 
for 

disgracin’ an old neighbor like me. 'T is of our prayers and the 
grave 

we should be thinkin’, and not be having bold words on the 
bridge.' 

Wisha! but | fought | was after spaking very quiet, and up she got 
and 

caught up the basket, and | dodged it by good luck, but after that 
| 

walked off and left her to satisfy her foolishness with b'ating the 
wall if it pl'ased her. | 'd no call for her company anny more, and | 
took a vow | 'd never spake a word to her again while the world 
stood. 

So all is over since then betune Biddy Con'ly and me. No, | don't 
look 

at her at all!" 


Some time afterward, in late summer, Mrs. Dunleavy stood, large 


and 

noisy, but generous-hearted, addressing some remarks from her 
front 

doorway to a goat on the sidewalk. He was pulling some of her 
cherished foxgloves through the picket fence, and eagerly 
devouring 

their flowery stalks. 


“How well you rache through an honest fince, you black pirate!" 
she 

shouted; but finding that harsh words had no effect, she took a 
convenient broom, and advanced to strike a gallant blow upon the 
creature's back. This had the simple effect of making him step a 
little to one side and modestly begin to nibble at a tuft of grass. 


"Well, if | ain't plagued!" said Mrs. Dunleavy sorrowfully; "if | ain't 
throubled with every wild baste, and me cow that was some use 
gone dry 

very unexpected, and a neighbor that's worse than none at all. | 
‘ve 

nobody to have an honest word with, and the morning being so 
fine and 

pleasant. Faix, I'd move away from it, if there was anny place | 'd 
enjoy better. | 've no heart except for me garden, me poor little 
crops Is doing so well; thanks be to God, me cabbages is very 
fine. 

There does be those that overlooked me pumpkins for the poor 
cow; they 

‘re no size at all wit' So much rain." 


The two small white houses stood close together, with their little 
gardens behind them. The road was just in front, and led down to 
a 

stone bridge which crossed the river to the busy manufacturing 
village 

beyond. The air was fresh and cool at that early hour, the wind 
had 

changed after a season of dry, hot weather; it was just the 
morning for 


a good bit of gossip with a neighbor, but summer was almost 
done, and 

the friends were not reconciled. Their respective acquaintances 
had 

grown tired of hearing the story of the quarrel, and the novelty of 
such a pleasing excitement had long been over. Mrs. Connelly 
was 

thumping away at a handful of belated ironing, and Mrs. 
Dunleavy, 

estranged and solitary, sighed as she listened to the iron. She 
was 

sociable by nature, and she had an impulse to go in and sit down 
as she 

used at the end of the ironing table. 


"Wisha, the poor thing is mad at me yet, | know that from the 
sounds of 

her iron; 't was a shame for her to go picking a quarrel with the 
likes 

of me," and Mrs. Dunleavy sighed heavily and stepped down into 
her 

flower-plot to pull the distressed foxgloves back into their places 
inside the fence. The seed had been sent her from the old 
country, and 

this was the first year they had come into full bloom. She had 
been 

hoping that the sight of them would melt Mrs. Connelly's heart 
into 

some expression of friendliness, since they had come from 
adjoining 

parishes in old County Kerry. The goat lifted his head, and gazed 
at 

his enemy with mild interest; he was pasturing now by the 
roadside, and 

the foxgloves had proved bitter in his mouth. 


Mrs. Dunleavy stood looking at him over the fence, glad of even a 
goat's company. 


"Go 'long there; see that fine little tuft ahead now," she advised 
him, 

forgetful of his depredations. "Oh, to think | 've nobody to spake 
to, 

the day!" 


At that moment a woman came in sight round the turn of the 
road. She 

was a Stranger, a fellow country-woman, and she carried a large 
newspaper bundle and a heavy handbag. Mrs. Dunleavy stepped 
out of the 

flower-bed toward the gate, and waited there until the stranger 
came up 

and stopped to ask a question. 


"Ann Bogan don't live here, do she?" 

"She don't," answered the mistress of the house, with dignity. 
"| ttought she did n't; you don't Know where she lives, do you?" 
"| don't," said Mrs. Dunleavy. 


"| don't know ayther; niver mind, | ‘Il find her; 't is a fine day, 
ma’‘am." 


Mrs. Dunleavy could hardly bear to let the stranger go away. She 
watched her far down the hill toward the bridge before she turned 
to go 

into the house. She seated herself by the side window next Mrs. 
Connelly's, and gave herself to her thoughts. The sound of the 
flatiron had stopped when the traveler came to the gate, and it 
had not 

begun again. Mrs. Connelly had gone to her front door; the hem 
of her 

calico dress could be plainly seen, and the bulge of her apron, and 
she 

was watching the stranger quite out of sight. She even came out 
to the 


doorstep, and for the first time in many weeks looked with 
friendly 

intent toward her neighbor's house. Then she also came and sat 
down at 

her side window. Mrs. Dunleavy's heart began to leap with 
excitement. 


"Bad cess to her foolishness, she does be afther wanting to come 
round; 

| ‘Il not make it too aisy for her," said Mrs. Dunleavy, seizing a 
piece of sewing and forbearing to look up. "I don't know who Ann 
Bogan 

is, annyway; perhaps herself does, having lived in it five or six 
years 

longer than me. Perhaps she knew this woman by her looks, and 
the 

heart is out of her with wanting to know what she asked from me. 
She 

can sit there, then, and let her irons grow cold! 


“There was Bogans living down by the brick mill when | first come 
here, 

neighbors to Flaherty's folks," continued Mrs. Dunleavy, more and 
more 

aggrieved. "Biddy Con'ly ought to know the Flahertys, they being 
her 

cousins. 'T was a fine loud-talking 'oman; sure Biddy might well 
enough have heard her inquiring of me, and have stepped out, 
and said 

if she knew Ann Bogan, and satisfied a poor stranger that was 
hunting 

the town over. No, | don't know anny one in the name of Ann 
Bogan, so 

| don't," said Mrs. Dunleavy aloud, "and there's nobody | can ask a 
civil question, with every one that ought to be me neighbors 
stopping 

their mouths, and keeping black grudges whin 't was meself got 
all the 

offince." 


"Faix 't was meself got the whack on me nose," responded Mrs. 
Connelly 

quite unexpectedly. She was looking squarely at the window 
where Mrs. 

Dunleavy sat behind the screen of blue mosquito netting. They 
were 

both conscious that Mrs. Connelly made a definite overture of 
peace. 


“That one was a very civil-spoken 'oman that passed by just now," 
announced Mrs. Dunleavy, handsomely waiving the subject of the 
quarrel 

and coming frankly to the subject of present interest. "Faix, 'tis a 
poor day for Ann Bogans; she 'II find that out before she gets far 
in 

the place." 


"Ann Bogans was plinty here once, then, God rest them! There 
was two 

Ann Bogans, mother and daughter, lived down by Flaherty's when 
| first 

come here. They died in the one year, too; 't is most thirty years 
ago," said Bridget Connelly, in her most friendly tone. 


“| 'Il find her,’ says the poor 'oman as if she 'd only to look; 
indeed, she 's got the boldness," reported Mary Dunleavy, peace 
being 

fully restored. 


""T was to Flaherty's she 'd go first, and they all moved to 
La'rence 

twelve years ago, and all she 'Il get from anny one would be the 
address of the cimet'ry. There was plenty here knowing to Ann 
Bogan 

once. That 'oman is one | 've seen long ago, but | can't name her 
yet. 

Did she say who she was?" asked the neighbor. 


"She did n't; | 'm sorry for the poor 'oman, too," continued Mrs. 
Dunleavy, in the same spirit of friendliness. "She 'd the expectin' 
look of one who came hoping to make a nice visit and find friends, 
and 

herself lugging a fine bundle. She 'd the looks as if she ‘'d lately 
come out; very decent, but old-fashioned. Her bonnet was made 
at home 

annyways, did ye mind? | 'Il lay it was bought in Cork when it was 
new, or maybe ‘twas from a good shop in Bantry or Kinmare, or 
some o' 

those old places. If she 'd seemed satisfied to wait, | 'd made her 
the offer of a cup of tay, but off she wint with great courage." 


"| don't know but I 'Il slip on me bonnet in the afthernoon and go 
find 

her," said Biddy Connelly, with hospitable warmth. "I 've seen her 
before, perhaps 't was long whiles ago at home." 


"Indeed | thought of it myself," said Mrs. Dunleavy, with approval. 
"We 'd best wait, perhaps, till she 'd be coming back; there's no 
train 

now till three o'clock. She might stop here till the five, and we 'll 
find out all about her. She 'Il have a very lonesome day, whoiver 
she 

is. Did you see that old goat ‘ating the best of me fairy-fingers 
that 

all bloomed the day?" she asked eagerly, afraid that the 
conversation 

might come to an end at any moment; but Mrs. Connelly took no 
notice of 

So trivial a Subject. 


“Me melons is all getting ripe," she announced, with an air of 
satisfaction. "There 's a big one must be ate now while we can; 
it's 

down in the cellar cooling itself, an' | 'd like to be dropping it, 
getting down the stairs. ‘Twas afther picking it | was before 
breakfast, itself having begun to crack open. Himself was the b'y 
that 


loved a melon, an' | ain't got the heart to look at it alone. Coom 
over, will ye, Mary?" 


"'Deed then an'! will," said Mrs. Dunleavy, whose face was close 
against the mosquito netting. "Them old pumpkin vines was no 
good anny 

way; did you see how one of them had the invintion, and wint 
away up on 

the fince entirely wit' its great flowers, an' there come a rain on 
‘em, and so they all blighted? | 'd no call to grow such stramming 
great things in my piece annyway, ‘ating up all the goodness from 
me 

beautiful cabbages." 


That afternoon the reunited friends sat banqueting together and 
keeping 

an eye on the road. They had so much to talk over and found 
each other 

so agreeable that it was impossible to dwell with much regret 
upon the 

long estrangement. When the melon was only half finished the 
stranger 

of the morning, with her large unopened bundle and the heavy 
handbag, 

was seen making her way up the hill. She wore such a weary and 
disappointed look that she was accosted and invited in by both 
the 

women, and being proved by Mrs. Connelly to be an old 
acquaintance, she 

joined them at their feast. 


"Yes, | was here seventeen years ago for the last time," she 
explained. 

“| was working in Lawrence, and | came over and spent a fortnight 
with 


Honora Flaherty; then | wint home that year to mind me old 
mother, and 

she lived to past ninety. | 'd nothing to keep me then, and | was 
always homesick afther America, so back | come to it, but all me 
old 

frinds and neighbors is changed and gone. Faix, this is the first 
welcome | 've got yet from anny one. 'Tis a beautiful welcome, 
too,--I'll get me apron out of me bundle, by your l'ave, Mrs. Con'ly. 
You 've a strong resemblance to Flaherty's folks, dear, being 
cousins. 

Well, 't is a fine thing to have good neighbors. You an' Mrs. 
Dunleavy 

is very pleasant here so close together." 


"Well, we does be having a hasty word now and then, ma'am," 
confessed 

Mrs. Dunleavy, "but ourselves is good neighbors this manny 
years. Whin 

a quarrel's about nothing betune friends, it don't count for much, 
SO 

it don't." 


“Most quarrels is the same way," said the stranger, who did not 
like 

melons, but accepted a cup of hot tea. "Sure, it always takes two 
to 

make a quarrel, and but one to end it; that's what me mother 
always 

told me, that never gave anny one a cross word in her life." 


"T is a beautiful melon," repeated Mrs. Dunleavy for the seventh 
ica | ‘Ill plant a few seed myself next year; me pumpkins is no 
aa all me foolish pride wit' 'em. Maybe the land don't suit 'em, 
but glory be to God, me cabbages is the size of the house, an' you 
a the pick of the best, Mrs. Con'ly." 


"What's melons betune friends, or cabbages ayther, that they 
should 

ever make any trouble?" answered Mrs. Connelly handsomely, 
and the 

great feud was forever ended. 


But the stranger, innocent that she was the harbinger of peace, 
could 

hardly understand why Bridget Connelly insisted upon her staying 
all 

night and talking over old times, and why the two women put on 
their 

bonnets and walked, one on either hand, to see the town with her 
that 

evening. As they crossed the bridge they looked at each other 
shyly, 

and then began to laugh. 


"Well, | missed it the most on Sundays going all alone to mass," 
confessed Mary Dunleavy. "I'm glad there's no one here seeing 
uS gO 

over, so lam." 


""Twas ourselves had bold words at the bridge, once, that we 've 
got 

the laugh about now," explained Mrs. Connelly politely to the 
stranger. 
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Tick-de-tock, tick-de-tock_, whispered the antique clock on the 
first 
floor of the house. 


There was no sound save for the ticking--and for the pounding of 
Ronnie's heart. 


He stood alone in his upstairs bedroom. His slender-boned, 
eight-year-old body trembling, perspiration glittering on his white 
forehead. 


To Ronnie, the clock seemed to be saying: 
_Daddy's coming, Daddy's coming. _ 


The soft shadows of September twilight in this year of 2056 were 
seeping into the bedroom. Ronnie welcomed the fall of darkness. 
He 

wanted to sink into its deep silence, to become one with it, to 
escape 

forever from savage tongues and angry eyes. 


A burst of hope entered Ronnie's fear-filled eyes. Maybe 
something 
would happen. Maybe Dad would have an accident. Maybe-- 


He bit his lip hard, shook his head. No. No matter what Dad might 
do, 
it wasn't right to wish-- 


The whirling whine of a gyro-car mushroomed up from the landing 
platform outside. 


Ronnie shivered, his pulse quickening. The muscles in his small 
body 

were like a web of taut-drawn wires. 

Sound and movement below. Mom flicking off the controls of the 
kitchen's Auto-Chef. The slow stride of her high heels through the 
living room. The slamming of a gyro-car door. The opening of the 
front 

door of the house. 

Dad's deep, happy voice echoed up the stairway: 

"Hi, beautiful!" 

Ronnie huddled in the darkness by the half-open bedroom door. 


_Please, Mama_, his mind cried, please don't tell Daddy what | 
did._ 


There was a droning, indistinct murmur. 

Dad burst, "He was doing what_?" 

More murmuring. 

"| can't believe it. You really saw him?... I'll be damned." 

Ronnie silently closed the bedroom door. 

_Why did you tell him, Mama? Why did you have to tell him?_ 
"Ronnie!" Dad called. 

cere held his breath. His legs seemed as numb and nerveless 
as the 


stumps of dead trees. 


" Ronnie! Come down here!_" 


* * * * * 


Like an automaton, Ronnie shuffled out of his bedroom. He 
stepped 

on the big silver disk on the landing. The auto-stairs clicked into 
humming movement under his weight. 


To his left, on the wall, he caught kaleidoscopic glimpses of Mom's 
old 

pictures, copies of paintings by medieval artists like Rembrandt, 
Van 

Gogh, Cezanne, Dali. The faces seemed to be mocking him. 
Ronnie felt 

like a wounded bird falling out of the sky. 


He saw that Dad and Mom were waiting for him. 


Mom's round blue eyes were full of mist and sadness. She hadn't 
bothered to smooth her clipped, creamy-brown hair as she always 
did 

when Dad was coming home. 


And Dad, handsome in his night-black, skin-tight Pentagon 
uniform, had 
become a hostile stranger with narrowed eyes of black fire. 


"Is it true, Ronnie?" asked Dad. "Were you really--really reading a 
book?" 


Ronnie gulped. He nodded. 


"Good Lord," Dad murmured. He took a deep breath and squatted 
down, 

held Ronnie's arms and looked hard into his eyes. For an instant 
he 

became the kind, understanding father that Ronnie knew. 


"Tell me all about it, son. Where did you get the book? Who taught 


you 
to read?" 


Ronnie tried to keep his legs from shaking. "It was--Daddy, you 
won't 
make trouble, will you?" 


"This is between you and me, son. We don't care about anyone 
else." 


"Well, it was Kenny Davis. He--" 


Dad's fingers tightened on Ronnie's arms. "Kenny Davis!" he spat. 
"The 

boy's no good. His father never had a job in his life. Nobody'd 
even 

offer him a job. Why, the whole town knows he's a Reader!" 


Mom stepped forward. "David, you promised you'd be sensible 
about this. 
You promised you wouldn't get angry." 


Dad grunted. "All right, son. Go ahead." 

"Well, one day after school Kenny said he'd show me something. 
He took 

me to his house--" 

"You went to that shack_? You actually--" 

"Dear," said Mom. "You promised." 

A moment of silence. 

Ronnie said, "He took me to his house. | met his dad. Mr. Davis is 
Sie He has a beard and he paints pictures and he's collected 


almost 
five hundred books." 


Ronnie's voice quavered. 
"Go on," said Dad sternly. 


"And I--and Mr. Davis said he'd teach me to read them if | 
promised not 

to tell anybody. So he taught me a little every day after school-- 
oh, 

Dad, books are fun to read. They tell you things you can't see on 
the 

video or hear on the tapes." 


“How long ago did all this start? 
“T--two years ago." 
Dad rose, fists clenched, staring strangely at nothing. 


“Two years," he breathed. "I thought | had a good son, and yet for 
two 

years--" He shook his head unbelievingly. "Maybe it's my own 
fault. 

Maybe | shouldn't have come to this small town. | should have 
taken a 

house in Washington instead of trying to commute." 


"David," said Mom, very seriously, almost as if she were praying, 
"it 

won't be necessary to have him memory-washed, will it?" 

Dad looked at Mom, frowning. Then he gazed at Ronnie. His soft- 


spoken 
words were as ominous as the low growl of thunder: 


"| don't know, Edith. | don't know." 


* * * * ba 


Dad strode to his easy chair by the fireplace. He sank into its 
foam-rubber softness, sighing. He murmured a syllable into a tiny 
ball-mike on the side of the chair. A metallic hand raised a lighted 
cigarette to his lips. 


“Come here, son." 
Ronnie followed and sat on the hassock by Dad's feet. 


"Maybe I've never really explained things to you, Ronnie. You see, 
you 

won't always be a boy. Someday you'll have to find a way of 
making a 

living. You've only two choices: You work for the government, like | 
do, or for a corporation." 


Ronnie blinked. "Mr. Davis doesn't work for the gover'ment or for 
a 
corpor-ation." 


"Mr. Davis isn't normal," Dad snapped. "He's a hermit. No decent 
family 

would let him in their house. He grows his own food and 
sometimes he 

takes care of gardens for people. | want you to have more than 
that. | 

want you to have a nice home and be respected by people." 


Dad puffed furiously on his cigarette. 


"And you can't get ahead if people know you've been a Reader. 
That's 

something you can't live down. No matter how hard you try, 
people 

always stumble upon the truth." 


Dad cleared his throat. "You see, when you get a job, all the 
information you handle will have a classification. It'll be 
Restricted, 


Low-Confidential, Confidential, High-Confidential, Secret, Top- 
Secret. 

And all this information will be in writing. No matter what you do, 
you'll have access to some of this information at one time or 
another." 


"B--but why do these things have to be so secret?" Ronnie asked. 


“Because of competitors, in the case of corporations--or because 
of 

enemy nations in the case of government work. The written 
material you 

might have access to could describe secret weapons and new 
processes 

or plans for next year's advertising--maybe even a scheme for, er, 
liquidation of a rival. If all facts and policies were made public, 
there might be criticism, controversy, opposition by certain 
groups. 

The less people know about things, the better. So we have to keep 
all 

these things secret." 


Ronnie scowled. "But if things are written down, someone has to 
read 
them, don't they?" 


“Sure, son. One person in ten thousand might reach the point 
where 

his corporation or bureau will teach him to read. But you prove 
your 

ability and loyalty first. By the time you're 35 or 40, they might 
_want_ you to learn to read. But for young people and children-- 
well, 

it just isn't done. Why, the President himself wasn't trusted to 
learn 

till he was nearly fifty!" 


Dad straightened his shoulders. "Look at me. I'm only 30, but I've 
been 


a messenger for Secret material already. In a few years, if things 
go 

well, | should be handling _Top_-Secret stuff. And who knows? 
Maybe by 

the time I'm 50 I'll be _giving_ orders instead of carrying them. 
Then 

I'll learn to read, too. That's the right way to do it." 


Ronnie shifted uncomfortably on the hassock. "But can't a Reader 
geta 
job that's not so important. Like a barber or a plumber or--" 


“Don't you understand? The barber and plumbing equipment 
corporations 

set up their stores and hire men to work for them. You think 
they'd 

hire a Reader? People'd say you were a spy or a subversive or that 
you're crazy like old man Davis." 


"Mr. Davis isn't crazy. And he isn't old. He's young, just like you, 
and--" 


"Ronnie!" 


Dad's voice was knife-sharp and December-cold. Ronnie slipped 
off the 

hassock as if struck physically by the fury of the voice. He sat 
sprawled on his small posterior, fresh fear etched on his thin 
features. 


"Damn it, son, how could you even _think_ of being a Reader? 
You've got 

a life-sized, 3-D video here, and we put on the smell and touch 
and 

heat attachments just for you. You can listen to any tape in the 
world 

at school. Ronnie, don't you realize I'd lose my job if people knew | 
had a Reader for a son?" 


"B--but, Daddy--" 


Dad jumped to his feet. "I hate to say it, Edith, but we've got to 
put 

this boy in a reformatory. Maybe a good memory-wash will take 
some of 

the nonsense out of him!" 


* * * ba * 


Ronnie suppressed a sob. "No, Daddy, don't let them take away 
my brain. 
Please--" 


Dad stood very tall and very stiff, not even looking at him. "They 
won't take your brain, just your memory for the past two years." 


A corner of Mom's mouth twitched. "David, | didn't want anything 
like 

this. | thought maybe Ronnie could have a few private psychiatric 
treatments. They can do wonderful things now--permi-hypnosis, 
creations 

of artificial psychic blocks. A memory-wash would mean that 
Ronnie'd 

have the mind of a six-year-old child again. He'd have to start to 
school all over again." 


Dad returned to his chair. He buried his face in trembling hands, 
and 

some of his anger seemed replaced by despair. "Lord, Edith, | 
don't 

know what to do." 


He looked up abruptly, as if struck by a chilling new thought. "You 
can't keep a two-year memory-wash a secret. | never thought of 
that 

before. Why, that alone would mean the end of my promotions." 


Silence settled over the room, punctuated only by the ticking of 


the 

antique clock. All movement seemed frozen, as if the room lay at 
the 

bottom of a cold, thick sea. 


"David," Mom finally said. 
"Yas?" 


“There's only one solution. We can't destroy two years of Ronnie's 
memory--you said that yourself. So we'll have to take him to a 
psychiatrist or maybe a psychoneurologist. A few short 
treatments--" 


Dad interrupted: "But he'd still remember how to read, 
unconsciously 

anyway. Even permi-hypnosis would wear off in time. The boy 
can't keep 

going to psychiatrists for the rest of his life." 


Thoughtfully he laced his fingers together. "Edith, what kind of a 
book 

was he reading?" 

A tremor passed through Mom's slender body. "There were three 
books on 

his bed. I'm not sure which one he was actually reading." 

Dad groaned. " Three_ of them. Did you burn them?" 

"No, dear, not yet." 

"Why not?" 

"| don't know. Ronnie seemed to like them so much. | thought that 
maybe 

tonight, after you d seen them--" 


"Get them, damn it. Let's burn the filthy things." 


Mom went to a mahogany chest in the dining room, produced 
three faded 
volumes. She put them on the hassock at Dad's feet. 


Dad gingerly turned a cover. His lips curled in disgust as if he 
were 
touching a rotting corpse. 


"Old," he mused, "--so very old. Ironic, isn't it? Our lives are being 
wrecked by things that should have been destroyed and forgotten 
a 

hundred years ago." 


A sudden frown contorted his dark features. 
_Tick-de-tock, tick-de-tock_, said the antique clock. 


"A hundred years old," he repeated. His mouth became a hard, 
thin line. 

"Edith, | think | know why Ronnie wanted to read, why he fell into 
the 

trap so easily." 


"What do you mean, David?" 


Dad nodded at the clock, and the slow, smouldering anger 
returned to 

his face. "It's your_ fault, Edith. You've always liked old things. 
That clock of your great-great-grandmother's. Those old prints on 
the 

wall. That stamp collection you started for Ronnie--stamps dated 
way 

back to the 1940's." 


Mom's face paled. "I don't understand." 


"You've interested Ronnie in old things. To a child in its formative 
years, in a pleasant house, these things symbolize peace and 


security. 

Ronnie's been conditioned from the very time of his birth to like 
old 

things. It was natural for him to be attracted by books. And we 
were 

just too stupid to realize it." 


Mom whispered hoarsely, "I'm sorry, David." 


Hot anger flashed in Dad's eyes. "It isn't enough to be sorry. Don't 
you see what this means? Ronnie'll have to be memory-washed 
back to the 

time of birth. He'll have to start life all over again." 


"No, David, no!" 


"And in my position | can't afford to have an eight-year-old son 
with 

the mind of a new-born baby. It's got to be Abandonment, Edith, 
there's 

no other way. The boy can start life over in a reformatory, with a 
complete memory-wash. He'll never know we existed, and he'll 
never 

bother us again." 


Mom ran up to Dad. She put her hands on his shoulders. Great 
sobs burst 
from her shaking body. 


"You can't, David! | won't let--" 


He slapped her then with the palm of his hand. The sound was like 
a 
pistol shot in the hot, tight air. 


Dad stood now like a colossus carved of black ice. His right hand 
was 
still upraised, ready to strike again. 


Then his hand fell. His mind seemed to be toying with a new 
thought, a 

new concept. 

He seized one of the books on the hassock. 


"Edith," he said crisply, "just what was Ronnie reading? What's the 
name of this book?" 


" The--The Adventures of Tom Sawyer_," said Mom through her 
sobs. 

He grabbed the second book, held it before her shimmering 
vision. 

"And the name of this?" 

" Tarzan of The Apes. "Mom's voice was a barely audible croak. 
"Who's the author?" 

“Edgar Rice Burroughs." 

"And this one?" 

" The Wizard of Oz._" 

"Who wrote it?" 

"L. Frank Baum." 

He threw the books to the floor. He stepped backward. His face 
ace combined sorrow, disbelief, and rage. 

" Edith." He spat the name as if it were acid on his tongue. 


"Edith, 
_you can read _!" 


Mom sucked in her sobs. Her chalk-white cheeks were still 
streaked with 
rivulets of tears. 


"I'm sorry, David. I've never told anyone--not even Ronnie. | 
haven't 

read a book, haven't even looked at one since we were married. 
I've 

tried to be a good wife--" 


"A good wife." Dad sneered. His face was so ugly that Ronnie 
looked 
away. 


Mom continued, "I--| learned when | was just a girl. | was young 
like 

Ronnie. You Know how young people are--reckless, eager to do 
forbidden 

things." 


"You lied to me," Dad snapped. "For ten years you've lied to me. 
Why 
did you want to read, Edith? Why?_" 


Mom was silent for a few seconds. She was breathing heavily, but 
no 

longer crying. A calmness entered her features, and for the first 
time 

tonight Ronnie saw no fear in her eyes. 


"| wanted to read," she said, her voice firm and proud, "because, 
as 

Ronnie said, it's fun. The video's nice, with its dancers and lovers 
and Indians and spacemen--but sometimes you want more than 
that. 

Sometimes you want to know how people feel deep inside and 


how they 

think. And there are beautiful words and beautiful thoughts, just 
like 

there are beautiful paintings. It isn't enough just to hear them and 
then forget them. Sometimes you want to keep the words and 
thoughts 

before you because in that way you feel that they belong to you." 


Her words echoed in the room until absorbed by the ceaseless, 
ticking 

clock. Mom stood straight and unashamed. Dad's gaze traveled 
Slowly to 

Ronnie, to Mom, to the clock, back and forth. 

At last he said, "Get out." 

Mom stared blankly. 

“Get out. Both of you. You can send for your things later. | never 
want 

to see either of you again." 

"David--" 

"| said get out_!" 

Ronnie and Mom left the house. Outside, the night was dark and a 
wind 

was rising. Mom shivered in her thin house cloak. 

“Where will we go, Ronnie? Where, where--" 

"| know a place. Maybe we can stay there--for a little while." 


"A little while?" Mom echoed. Her mind seemed frozen by the cold 
wind. 


Ronnie led her through the cold, windy streets. They left the lights 
of 


the town behind them. They stumbled over a rough, dirt country 
road. 

They came to a small, rough-boarded house in the deep shadow 
of an 

eucalyptus grove. The windows of the house were like friendly 
eyes of 

warm golden light. 


An instant later a door opened and a small boy ran out to meet 
them. 


"Hi, Kenny." 

"Hi. Who's that? Your mom?" 

"Yep. Mr. Davis in?" 

"Sure." 

And a kindly-faced, bearded young man appeared in the golden 
doorway, 

smiling. 


Ronnie and Mom stepped inside. 
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